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Many years ago, when I was looking up gipsies on the roads, I occa- 
sionally ran across Irish tinkers. Some of these travel about in their 
wagons, and camp out, and often several families together. Many people 
think they are gipsies, and so call them. Indeed, I have seen magazine 
articles describing them as such. In and near cities the tinker is usually 
seen alone, ready to mend tin-ware and umbrellas, and do other odd 
jobs of repairing. Some peddle laces and dry goods, and are prosperous, 
and one well-known Boston prize-fighter was a tinker. As I had heard 
they had a jargon, I was interested to know whether it was gipsy, and 
learned considerable of it from them. They generally know a few gipsy 
words; but their talk, I discovered, was not at all like Romany. What it 
was, puzzled me. During a summer spent at Scituate, Massachusetts, 
I learned to speak Irish from the quaint, picturesque Irish colony of 
some six hundred “‘ mossers” there. They gather the Irish moss on the 
rocky sea-bottom when the tide is low. As early as three o’clock in the 
morning the women wade into the water nearly to their necks, in order 
to obtain it; while their husbands row off in their dories long distances 
for the same work. They gather it, dry and cure it, just as they did on 
the rocky islands and shores of their old home in the west of Ireland. 
Irish is the language they talk among themselves, and many speak no 
other tongue. It is an interesting settlement transplanted to America, 
and full of the tales of fairyland, chivalry, and the music and folk-lore of 
Erin. The tinker’s jargon, I saw at once, was not Irish, but sounded 
like some Gaelic dialect. 

Since then I have noticed in some publications statements that this 
tinker’s talk, called “Shelta,” was the language of the old Irish bards, 
but I was very sceptical about their truth. 

Within two years two important articles were called to my attention, 
—one by Professor Kuno Meyer, the distinguished Irish scholar 
(“Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society,” January, 1891, vol. 2, No. 5, 
p. 257); the other, by Mr. John Sampson (ibid. October, 1890, No. 4, 
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p. 204). The latter has collected from tinkers a large number of Shelta 
words, and shown that they are either Old-Irish or a corruption of it, 
Professor Meyer has conclusively proved that this Shelta is an artificial 
language, formed by the old bards from very old Irish, which has been 
handed down, and is now spoken by tinkers. On p. 265 Professor Meyer 
states as follows: “There is, or was, spoken within the memory of men 
now living, a Gaelic idiom in Ireland, called ‘béarla lagair,’ or ‘ béarla 
lagair na saor,’ an artificial or technical cant, jargon, or gibberish used 
by masons and pedlers, beggars, etc.’’ — “ Judging from the few words 
of this idiom given, etc., this speech seems by no means a mere artificial 
cant, or jargon like Shelta.”” — ‘It would be of great interest and might 
be of considerable value if this idiom, supposing it still to be in existence, 
were written down by some Irish scholar before it wholly disappears.” 

On mentioning the subject to some old Irish masons here in Allston, 
I was surprised to find they could speak this language which they called 
“ Bearla lagair na saor;” and what interested me, perhaps even more, 
was the fact that they had a mass of folk-tales and traditions connected 
with their craft and with Gob4n Saor, the bard mason, who, they say, 
founded this talk. At first I was very incredulous, for I was well aware 
of the exuberance of the imaginations of many of the Celtic race; but 
I found that over a dozen of these masons, unacquainted with each other 
and questioned independently, all told exactly the same stories and full 
details. In addition to this, a large number of other old Irishmen knew 
there was such a mason’s talk called ‘‘ Bearla lagair,” and many of these 
same traditions and folk-tales. It is clear that such was common know- 
ledge among large numbers in Ireland. 

This mason’s talk is a secret language spoken only by stone-masons, 
they all claim. Apprentices obtained from a master-mason first papers, 
second papers, and finally a third paper, called an “indenture,” and an 
increase of wages with each paper. No apprentice was entitled to his 
indenture until he could speak the “ Bearla lagair.” They were forbidden 
to teach it to any one not a mason, even to a member of their own family. 
No stone-mason would work on any job except with members of the 
order. This language identified them. They also had secret signs, 
methods of handling their trowels, squares, and other tools, ways of 
pointing, and laying and smoothing mortar, which indicated a member, 
without a word being spoken. Meetings were held, from which strangers 
were excluded by posted sentinels. Any member who had broken a rule 
of the craft could be tried and punished. Some of these rules were de- 
signed to protect the health; and the tradition is, that in olden times 
masons had the right to, and did, punish occasionally with the death 
penalty. They were a powerful order, and at that time contained a large 
class of the most intelligent men of the time. The mason’s trade was 
perhaps the most important craft. 
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When the ancient monasteries and churches were building, these 
stone-masons assembled from far and wide, and with their families 
camped out near the work. 

Sometimes they remained many years on one job. They paid no rent 
or taxes, and governed themselves. Their temporary habitations were 
not huts, but tents made of bent saplings covered with oiled cloth. 

The architects then were themselves masons, who, by their talent, skill, 
and ability, rose to be designers of the artistic and elegant edifices now 
seen in ruins all over Ireland. It was then, and has been ever since, an 
inherited trade handed down, with its secrets, from father to son. The 
father of GobAn Saor was himself a famous mason and architect. The 
poet-mason surpassed even the father in skill and renown, and was also 
a famous bard. The traditions as to the time when he lived vary from 
before Christ to the seventh century. He is said to have travelled ex- 
tensively in Ireland, England, and on the Continent, designing splendid 
edifices, and at times working as a common mason. 

There are many homely folk-tales about him. For one Irish king he 
erected a palace so beautiful that the king determined to murder him, 
so that he never again could build anything to equal or surpass it. Go- 
ban Saor suspected this design, and delayed completing entirely the edi- 
fice. Upon the king’s complaining, he said he required a special tool to 
finish certain work, and would go home and procure it. The king offered 
to send a messenger for the tool; but Goban Saor objected that his wife 
would not deliver it to a mere messenger. Finally the king decided to, 
and did, send his only son, who went and told his errand to the wife. 
Her husband had sent him for “the crook and twist tool.” She was an 
exceedingly bright woman, and, knowing there was no such tool, at once 
suspected that her husband was in trouble. But she quickly said to the 
son, “‘ The tool is in a large chest in the cellar; come down and help me 
get it.” They went down; but the chest was so high, she asked him to 
jump into it and take a tool she pointed out to him. Just the moment 
he was in, she shut down and fastened the top of the chest. Then she 
said, “ You will stay there until your father sends my husband home,” 
which the king did immediately when apprised of the predicament of 
his son. 

The myth about how this wife was obtained for him by his mother is 
as follows: His mother had learned that there was a girl in a certain 
town who was remarkable not only for her beauty, but also for her ac- 
complishments, household skill, good sense, and quick wit. She deter- 
mined to secure her as a wife for her son Goban. She did not know the 
girl’s name, or the exact locality, so she sent Goban to the town with a 
very large fine sheepskin, and directed him to sell it and to bring back the 
price, and the skin with it. The son again and again visited the town, 
and tried shop after shop; but everybody laughed at him, and said he 
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was a foolish youth to expect the price and the skin also. Finally one day, 
after poor Goban was completely discouraged, he called at a house where 
he found a lovely maiden pulling the wool from sheepskins with her ser- 
vants. Goban was a handsome young man; and she smiled on him, and 
said, ‘“‘Come back here at six o’clock, when we are done work, and I will 
accept your terms and give you your price and also the skin to take home 
with you.” He gladly appeared at the appointed hour, and the maiden 
took the skin and gave it to her servants. While she for twenty minutes 
delighted him with her smiles, wit, and entertaining conversation, the 
servants had pulled all the wool from the skin. Then she turned to him, 
and said, “Here is your price, and here is your skin. Take them both 
home with you.” His mother at once realized that the girl she wished 
was discovered. The happy pair were soon after married, and on 
many occasions her quick wit and sound sense were most valuable to 
her husband, as in the case of the wicked king. 

Sometimes a love of adventure led the Goban Saor to wander incognito 
as a common workman. His renown as an architect and artistic sculptor 
was widespread. One simple story which amuses these workingmen is 
this. The GobAn Saor once, in a foreign land, applied to the master- 
builder of a cathedral for work. ‘What can you do?” asked the master. 
‘Try me and see,” was the laconic reply. Then the builder placed him 
in a work-shed alone by himself, and, pointing to a block of stone, said 
facetiously, “Carve from that a cat with two tails.”” The shed was fas- 
tened at night, and the next morning GobAn had disappeared. When the 
master unfastened the shed and looked in, he found that the block of 
stone had been most beautifully carved into a cat with two tails. With 
an exclamation of surprise, he ejaculated, “It was the Goban Saor 
himself! No other human being could do such superb work, or so 
quickly.” 

The Goban Saor is one of the famous mythical Irish heroes. Some- 
times he is styled the Vulcan of Irish mythology in books; but the ma- 
sons claim him as their hero, and he is so spoken of and considered by the 
Irish peasantry. The shrewdness of the mother seems to have been in- 
herited by his daughter. To her, tradition ascribes the invention of the 
use of a line to build a wall straight. Before, they were laid by the eye. 
Her father was one day teaching a son how to do this, and correcting 
him. She was knitting, and, passing him a long strand of yarn, said, 
“Give him the line, father.’’ Such little incidents related by masons, al- 
though not particularly interesting perhaps in themselves, illustrate the 
regard and reputation in which the great bard-mason, the founder of 
Bearla lagair, is still held. 

It is said by them that at one time during the Middle Ages the Irish 
masons were the most skilful artisans in Europe, and in large numbers 
went to England and the Continent, where their services were eagerly 
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accepted. They were welcomed everywhere by other masons, as the whole 
craft were bound to assist one another. Common signs and secrets 
enabled all to recognize one another. They also say that the early Irish 
monks who Christianized Germany, etc., took with them Irish archi- 
tects and masons to erect monasteries and churches. Some assert that 
the masons in England, Scotland, and parts of the Continent understood 
some of this secret language. It is a fact that some stone-masons in 
Germany thirty years ago had a secret trade-talk, and in Belgium a 
tinker class have a jargon which some have supposed may be Shelta. 
Professor Ernst Windisch of the University of Leipzig, in the “ Gaelic 
Journal,” vol. i, p. 165, tells us that Irish missionaries “swarmed” into 
Gaul, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, and northern Italy, 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries. 

It must be borne in mind that I am simply giving traditions as told 
me by a large number of men independently, some of whom could not 
read or write; and all agreeing. I am not vouching for the real facts. 
It is noticeable, however, that many of these traditions are confirmed 
by historical records, as that masons camped out with their families, 
and assembled from long distances in some large work, etc. We also 
see now in existence ruins of the old round towers and other buildings, 
in which the mortar is still so hard that it cannot be picked. The secret 
is now lost; but the tradition is, the mortar was left in clay pits for a 
year or more, and was mixed with blood. John’s Court is a long, low 
old ruin with one hundred windows, never roofed in, so called, the story 
runs, because the owner would employ only masons named John. One 
day the blood to mix with the mortar gave out, and they asked him for 
more. When he brutally told them to kill a peasant and use his blood, 
they, in a rage, killed him, and the building was left as it was, unfinished. 

The men here who speak this mason’s talk best are old men. A few 
of middle age know some of it. But all are stone-masons who learned 
their trade in Ireland. Irish stone-masons who learned the craft in 
America never speak it, and many never heard there is such a talk. 
Many people do not notice such things. Within a year I have been told 
of several small gangs who talked the Bearla lagair every day among 
themselves on large jobs,—one in Bangor, Maine, also others in Bel- 
mont, Auburndale, Providence, etc. 

The masons are an intelligent class of men, agreeable to meet when 
not busy; but the itinerant tinker is generally a different character. In 
Ireland they bear a hard reputation, as quarrelsome, hard drinkers, and 
given to every kind of deception and low trick. A woman with a sick 
baby appears at some respectable farmhouse and begs to be taken in for 
the night. As soon as all are asleep, she gets up and opens the door, and 
the house is filled with the whole ragged and perhaps drunken band. 
Sometimes even the poor farmer and family are practically driven out 
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for the night. The first tinker I met refused to tell me one word of Shelta 
until a light luncheon in a saloon loosed his tongue. Even then he would 
not talk until he had asked the saloon-keeper if it was safe to talk with 
me. Some of the better class, however, who sell laces and dry goods, 
are prosperous and more agreeable. 

All over Ireland they wander about with their wives and children, 
camping out. They mend tin, iron, copper ware, and crockery with 
wires and cement, and cast copper, iron, and brass articles, such as 
flatirons, iron pots and kettles, socks, and sole plates for ploughs, more 
durable than others, little brass ornaments, etc. Secrets of trade have 
been handed down. They use a black substance, perhaps bone charcoal, 
which makes a very hot fire, and fuse a new leg on a cast-iron pot. Tools 
such as mason’s chisels they sharpen by sprinkling on them a kind of 
sand, which makes a very durable cutting-edge. Masons have told me 
this secret was by tradition the same as that used in olden times to 
sharpen bronze swords, etc., and that these tinkers are the descendants 
of the old Irish metal-workers, who made the elegant old Irish objects 
of various metals. 

Another of their trades is dealing in horses; and they understand all 
the arts of fixing horses up to show spirit, and pass off worthless animals 
as good on the unwary. Sometimes several hundred assemble at fairs, 
and the inevitable drunkenness and fighting ensue. Dr. Thomas Wilson‘ 
states, “The Archeological Museum in Dublin is probably the richest 
in gold objects of any in Europe” (bracelets, collars, brooches, etc.). 
“In prehistoric times as well as early Christian times, the metal-workers 
of Ireland were of a high order, and possessed of a degree of skill greater, 
probably, than any in Europe at the same period. The display in the 
Museum of Science and Art in Dublin, of gold, silver, and bronze work, 
dating earlier than the eleventh century, will demonstrate the truth of 
this proposition” (p. 541). ‘The most elaborate, as well as the most 
beautiful instruments of music belonging to prehistoric times were the 
bronze and gold trumpets or horns of Scandinavia” (p. 527). Some 
were eight feet in length, with bell mouths ten inches in diameter, and 
most elegantly engraved with elaborate figures, men, animals, birds, 
etc. Many similar bronze horns (indeed, nearly all of those found in the 
British Isles) have been discovered in Irish bogs. It was a debatable 
question whether these were of Irish or Scandinavian make. An ar- 
ticle on “The Main Features of the Advance in the Study of Danish 
Archeology,” by W. Dreyer,’ indicates that these Danish gold horns 
(Luhrs) were of Celtic design, like many other objects found in Den- 
mark. 

The fact that these tinkers of to-day speak a language as old as these 


* “Prehistoric Art,” Annual Report Smithsonian Institution, 1896, p. 505. 
? American Anthropologist, 1908, pp. 526, etc. 
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famous jewellers and metal-workers tends to confirm the tradition that 
they are their descendants, retaining some of the old trade secrets. 

The hedge schoolmasters, some horse-trainers, the professional match- 
makers, sieve-makers, hacklers, bag-pipers, story-tellers, itinerant 
knife-grinders, and other classes who always have wandered about in 
Ireland, living largely upon the well-known hospitality and open 
houses of the Irish farmers, often speak the mason’s talk. Among these, 
the above traditions about masons and tinkers are current, and other 
people know of them. Some of these hedge-schoolmasters were learned 
men. They passed from town to town, teaching under the hedges such 
scholars as came to them. Owen O’Sullivan the Red was one, who 
lived over a century ago. He was celebrated also as a poet, and one 
story told of him illustrates his erudition. An Irish gentleman was visit- 
ing a family in England. Over a bottle of port after dinner one day 
the two fathers were boasting of the learning of their children. A bet 
was made as to which family was the more highly educated. The Eng- 
lish children wrote sentences in several different languages, which were 
sent to the Irish family, who could not read them all, but left them in 
despair on the dinner-table. O’Suilivan, incognito, was then working 
on their farm, and, passing through the dining-room, casually took up 
the paper and looked at it. A daughter, happening to observe this, 
told her mother she thought he could read it. He was called in, and 
did read it all, and then wrote the answers and other questions in many 
languages, one of which was the Bearla lagair. The English children 
could not read the mason’s talk, so the Irish family won. That O’Sulli- 
van was a master of the Bearla lagair is the common report. 

As before stated, Professor Meyer and Mr. Sampson have abundantly 
shown that Shelta, the tinker’s jargon, is mostly an artificial language 
formed from very old Irish. Some of it is back slang; also syllables are 
prefixed, added, inserted in a word, and various other artifices are re- 
sorted to. The Bearla lagair, or mason’s talk, is plainly founded on the 
same Old-Irish, but has a very large number of its words not disguised. 
The number of words for one thing is often very large. My conclusion 
is that both talks are the same, except that the masons use a very much 
larger proportion of undisguised Old-Irish words in their ordinary 
conversation. In this view I am confirmed by a nice, well-educated, old 
Irish gentleman, Mr. Jeremiah Shaw of Allston, who all his life has 
been deeply interested in Irish studies. He reads, writes, and speaks 
New-Irish perfectly, and knows Old-Irish well. From his boyhood he has 
collected, from hearing it, Irish folk-lore of all kinds, and has collected 
and copied manuscripts. He understands the Bearla lagair thoroughly. 
He studied it four years in Cork from two itinerant knife-grinders, 
Driscoll and Kearney; from a mason, Crowley; and later in Killarney 
during a year with a horse-trainer, O’Shea, who spoke it well. All these 
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spoke it exactly alike. Driscoll called the language “‘Shelta.” Every- 
where he travelled in Ireland, and this was much, he often had the 
opportunity of speaking the Bearla lagair, and improved it. He con- 
firms the above traditions given me by the masons. I prepared a list 
of over three hundred words found in the articles of Professor Meyer 
and Mr. Sampson, and went over this list with those masons who know 
the talk best. 

They knew more than nine tenths of these words, and said they had 
often heard them used by masons. They pronounced many of them 
slightly different from the way I read them, but perhaps no more so 
than would be expected, considering that I could not be quite sure of 
Mr. Sampson’s manner of speaking them, and the inevitable uncer- 
tainties in taking down any such tongue. They always insisted on their 
own pronunciation, and would not vary it to suit my list, but they very 
frequently gave me several other words for the same things. The 
various disguises of the words they spoke of themselves, and said ma- 
sons did the same even with New-Irish words to conceal them. All 
these artifices were well known to them; but they asserted that the 
masons do not use so many perverted words, but rather archaic words 
handed down, which have dropped out of New-Irish. Mr. Shaw con- 
firmed all these statements, and generally volunteered the same without 
any hints from myself. Great care was always taken not to suggest 
anything, or lead any of these informants. Mr. Shaw’s view is that 
some of these words are older than the oldest known Irish; and he states : 
which these are, and his reasons. Some words are made up of several 
Old-Irish roots put together. 

A few words of mason’s talk must suffice here. In selecting these, I 
have largely desired to give words common to Shelta, in order to show 
the similarity of the two. 

The following phonetic system of pronunciation has been employed :— 


Consonants. 


The consonants are pronounced as in English, except kh, which has a guttural sound 
like that in German nach or Scotch loch. 


Vowels. 
A, like aw in paw. I, like @ in pit. u, like in put. 
&, like a in hat. 6, like o in nose. i, like wu in but. 
é, like a in fate. 5, like o in not. ai, like J. 
é, like e in pet. ii, like wm in rule. Oi, as in loiter. 


i, like ee in meet. 


Vowels without accent have an intermediate sound. The acute accent ’ marks the 
accented syllable. 


Bia, woman. Shérikh, rye-grass. 
Dark, risk, eye. Sabli, a walker, an itinerant mason, any per- 
Shirka, brother son always moving as a boy 


Shést, coarse grass. Mishé, J myself. 
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Ditshé, you yourself. 
Gap, hiss. 
, man. 
, @ young man (5g, young). 
Glémdkh, fool (glim, yell). 
Létkh, fighter. 
Kam, son 
Tiki, tikin, ldkin, girl. 
Lifiba, ldba, hit (a back-handed blow). 
Lig, boiled meal. 
Nok, mountain head, or top. 
Fé, meat (New-Irish, sinew, vein). 
Bile, mouth. 
Miar, destroyer, bad luck, devil. 
Ad, two. 
Chiman, stick (Kiman, N. I. curling-stick). 
Shihikh, whiskey (a large number of other 
words also). 
Vile, town. 
Rahig, rahilan, car=an Irish cart. 
Tés, bread. 
Dl, a bread-trough. 
Laimart, smart, bag. 
Lampil, any receptacle for the hand (pil, 
hole). 
Khdakh, kiirn, mikhin, mirndn, pigin, cup 
Knap, hunchback = the Shelta word nip. 
Tulip, belly. 
Lima, milk. 
Gre, rise. 
Gréiig, hurry up. 
Malya, clinched hand. 
Dad, hand. 
Smir, mirk, bone. 
Amark, marrow. 
Dark, say. 
Théber, road. 
Déshé, yes. 
Nidésh, no. 
MAnérin, room. 
MAnérin, a middle room. 
Ristan, prison. 
Gahir, father. 
Esht, ear, listen. . 
Kob, lip, mouth. 
Déd, tooth. 
Bés, fist, hand. 
Krub, cloven hoof, foot. 
Dii, locks, hair. 
As, the noise of falling water, water. 


Kirn, a glass. 

Kiiénig, eat. 

Dig, drink empty. 

Okh, horse. 

Markokh, rider (mark = man). 

Dav, bull. 

Foshg, sheep. 

An, bread. 

Lékh, milk. 

Kru, skin. 

G&l, bright, white. 

Mirikhd, dark, black. 

WéEné, dark green, green. 

Ra, red. 

Ar, great. 

Ni, small. 

Dark, knife. 

“Slér, mortar. 

Géig, arm. 

Drin, back. 

Pé&d, leg. 

Lapin, web-foot, shoe. 

Brat, coat. 

Trus, trousers. 

Knu, finger-nail. 

Garnoir, cudler. 

Ané, circle, wheel. 

K4rab, cart. 

0, song, poem. 

Kyarlan, music. 

Shin, sing. (I have heard tinkers say, ‘Shina 
Shelta ?” = “Talk Shelta?’’) 

Skrigal, throat. 

Liv, grass. 

Ari, a horn of any kind. 

Kruh, harp. 
mara, wool. 

Kora, priest. 

Réhailakh, stopping-place (ré, stop; hail, 
home; akh, idea of stopping). 

N&kht, might (German Nacht). 

Landra, a bright light, sun. 

Ré, moon. 

An, sword. 

Bini, talk, melodious. 

Un twédt dit na bini? =do you speak 
Mason’s talk ? 

Mink&r, low people, “ small-fry” (min, small, 
fine; kiir, rubbish). 


A folk-lore legend gives some points which bear upon!the age when 
Goban Saor lived, and indicate an original identity between the languages 
of metal-workers and that of the masons. The story is weird and 
ghastly, but characteristic of the times, and of many Old-Irish myths. 
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The manuscript from which the translation is made was copied forty 
years ago, from an old manuscript, and the language is that of centuries 
ago. I cannot learn that it has ever been published. 


Forthaid Cainne, a well-known king, and a noted warrior of the third cen- 
tury, is supposed to address the wife of Ailile MacEagain, with whom he had 
a tryst. He had eloped with her. The injured husband had challenged him to 
battle, and both had fallen in the combat at Feic-a-pool,in the Boyne near 
Slane. Faithful to his promise made before the battle, Forthaid, or rather his 
spirit, met and thus addressed her: — 

“Woman, do not speak to me. Not with thee is my mind. My mind is stil] 
upon the slaughter at Feic. My blood-stained corpse lies by the side of Leitlir 
da M’buch. My unwashed head among the Fianna amid the fierce slaughter. 
It is folly for one making a tryst not to consider the tryst of death. My last 
resting-place had been marked out at Feic. My destiny was to fall by foreign 
warriors.”” Forthaid directed her not to await the terror of night on the field 
among the slain, but to return to her house, taking with her his arms, his crim- 
son tunic, his white shirt, his silver belt, his shield with the bronze rim, b 
which they used to swear true oaths. She would find them all on the battle- 
field. In the course of his address Forthaid mentions the four-cornered casket 
made in the.time of King Art by Turke the father of Goban Saor out of a bar 
of gold which Dinole the Smith had brought across the sea. Many battles he 
said had been fought by the “‘ King of Rome in Latium to obtain possession of 
it. It was revealed to Find after a drinking bout.” Finally he enjoined upon 
the woman to raise a conspicuous tomb to him, as it would be visited by many, 


It is worthy of note that this was in the third century, and the father 
of Goban Saor depicted as a worker in gold. Another folk-tale of a 
more cheerful character is a new version of the Mermaid myth. This 
also is from a manuscript. 


They entered a passage and saw before them, seated on a rock, a woman 
adjusting her tresses. As soon as she saw them, she was alarmed, and quick as 
lightning disappeared in the sea. In her haste she forgot her mantle, and 
Donald instantly seized it and held it in his grasp. “That was the mermaid, 
or sea nymph about whom we have heard so much,” said Donald, “ but this 
is the first time I have ever laid my eyes upon her: although I have been to sea, 
early and late.” Scarcely had he spoken these words and while they were yet 
beneath the cliff, when the woman returned and demanded her cloak. With 
this request Donald refused to comply, and the mermaid threatened to send 
a mighty wave against the cliff that would overwhelm them, and sweep them 
into the ocean. This threat did not in the least daunt Donald, for he had often 
heard that a mermaid had no more power after she had parted with her mantle. 
When the men reached the road she was still following them, and imploring 
Donald to return the garment, but her cries and supplications did not in the 
least weaken his resolve to retain it, and he folded it inside his outer cloak. 
The woman’s great distress moved the other men to pity, — pity perhaps not 
unmingled with fear. Old Donough acted as spokesman and remonstrated 
with Donald. “It is not lucky for you, Donald,” said he, “to keep such a 
strange thing, and it is not safe or wise for you to bring it into your house, 
and the mermaid, the poor thing, will drop dead if you keep that mantle.” — 
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“Luck or ill luck,” replied Donald, “I will not part with the mantle: and as 
soon as I reach home I will lock it in a trunk.”” The men were grieved at Don- 
ald’s strange behavior, but save an exchange of ominous looks they did not 
venture any further persuasions. When the mermaid understood that there 
was no prospect of obtaining her garment she regained her composure, and 
followed Donald meekly to his house, where henceforth she took up her abode. 
Donald was at this time thirty years of age, and though there were hundreds 
of good-looking young women of his acquaintance he was yet a bachelor. For 
a man in his station in life he was the richest man in the barony. As already 
stated, the mermaid made Donald’s home her abode, and there was not in his 
household any maid so skilful, so deft, or so zealous in the discharge of her 
duties. She was a beautiful woman and Donald became enamored with her 
when first he saw her seated on the rock beneath the cliff. The attachment of 
Donald for the mermaid was discussed far and near, and many predicted the 
mermaid would take Donald to Tirnanég, as Niad had taken Ossian a thou- 
sand years before. Donald and the mermaid were married, and there was not 
in all Kerry a more lovable couple than they. Nor had he any reason to re- 
gret his choice, for the mermaid was a good wife and an exemplary mother, and 
time only enhanced her in his esteem. They had now been married over thirty 
years, and were blessed with a large, grown up family. The daughters were 
like the mother, remarkably handsome, and there was not living at that time 
any woman who approached them for beauty. The sons were tall and stal- 
wart, as they inherited their father’s passion for the sea. They were leaders in 
every manly exercise, and there were not in all Ireland more skilled and fear- 
less seamen. The sons and daughters were a credit to their parents and their 
happy home was the rendezvous of scholars, bards, poets, and musicians. 
Everything prospered with this worthy family, and with wealth came the de- 
sire for social distinction. To satisfy this desire they purchased a fine residence 
in the capital city of the province. All arrangements having been completed, 
the moving day arrived, and moving then was even a more formidable task 
than now, for the vans of over two hundred years ago were rather primitive 
and the ideal roads of to-day were then unknown. The family were seated in 
their coaches ready for the journey when the mother alighted from her coach 
and returned to the house presumably for something she had forgotten, or 
perhaps to take a look at the interior of a home in which she had lived so 
many years and where she had spent the happy days of her youth, where her 
children had been born, and where she had resided until she arrived at a 
serene and contented old age. On passing through one of the now almost 
empty rooms — empty of everything worth moving — she noticed that a 
large trunk containing miscellaneous old articles had fallen to pieces and the 
contents were scattered broadcast over the floor. She stooped and picked up 
what appeared to be an old dust-covered, well-worn garment. And no sooner 
did she grasp it than she laughed so loudly that her laugh was heard all over 
the village. If Donald had forgotten the magic mantle, not so had the mer- 
maid. In an instant she regained her former youth and beauty. She no 
longer cared for husband and children, and swifter than the velocity of March 
winds she returned joyfully to her beloved Tirnandg on the blue rim of the 
Western Ocean. 


This charming folk-tale was told and taken down forty years ago in 
New-Irish from the lips of a hedge-schoolmaster, a story-teller who 
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knew Bearla lagair, in an ancient house on a large farm of five hundred 
acres, half-way between Cork and Killarney. It illustrates well the 
character of the myths which always have fascinated the Irish common 
people. Many of these story-tellers not only inherited the legends, but 
also the language of the old bards, who mystified the peasantry by their 
artificial learning, and retained it, as do the masons, as a secret tongue, 

All the traditions, folk-tales, customs, habits, and other material given 
in this paper, unless otherwise stated, have been gathered by myself 
from a very large number of Irish people, mostly in Boston and its 
vicinity. I have devoted much time to the investigation. Only a brief 
reference has been made to my large collections of words, phrases, 
and other matters in regard to the masons’ and tinkers’ languages. | 
know of no publications treating on the subject of Shelta except those 
of Meyer and Sampson above mentioned, and some by Leland; and I 
have simply attempted to compare my own material with these. 

I have found nothing about Bearla lagair except the few lines of 
Meyer and two or three brief references, stating that there was such a 
jargon, and giving a few words. 

Two things have particularly impressed me in investigating this 
subject. One is that such an ancient language is still spoken in America, 
and few have even suspected it; the other is that here is a rich mine 
of new, unpublished folk-tales, romantic, chivalric, beautiful, and fas- 
cinating, easily worked and studied. 

Some words used by Shakespeare, and marked in the Century Dic- 
tionary as “origin unknown,” are found in Shelta, or mason’s talk. 
Leland remarks, “Shakespeare, who knew everything, makes Prince 
Hal declare that he could drink with a tinker in his own language.” 
An unpublished Irish manuscript which I have seen contains “An Old 
Bard’s Advice to his Son,” which is singularly like “ Polonius’ advice 
to his son Laertes” (Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 3). The former has all the 
ideas of the latter, and many additional, and the language is older than 
Shakespeare’s time. It is impossible now to do more than throw out 
these hints; but these studies are most interesting to the English scholar 
as well as to the student of folk-lore. 


1 Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, New Series, July, 1907, vol. i, No. 1, p. 74. 
ALLSTON (Boston), MASSACHUSETTS. 
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NATIVE BALLADRY IN AMERICA 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY 


“THoseE who hold to the doctrine (more or less modified) of the com- 
munal origin of ballads, are inclined to doubt the existence of native 
American balladry.’’ And it is quite true that out of the abundance of 
folk-song now circulating in this country, — a statement of fact no longer 
to be regarded with incredulity, — the greater part is British, compris- 
ing specimens not only of the so-called “ popular” ballad,’ but also of the 
later balladry native to Britain, which — granting that in origin, as is by 
no means certain,’ it may sometimes have been different — is in its pre- 
sent condition “‘communal.” Yet there is a certain proportion which is of 
our soil. The value of this small proportion, though of meagre worth 
when judged by literary standards and contrasted with “ Earl Brand” or 
‘King Estmere,”” — beside which it may well seem but trivial stuff, — is 
great when approached from the viewpoint of the seeker after truth, by 
reason of the light it sheds on the process by which ballads come to be. 

“Das Volk dichtet” is as true as ever. Yet not of communal composi- 
tion. “It is unlikely that even the simplest of our extant ballads were 
made in this fashion.”* The process is rather one of individual inven- 
tion, plus communal re-creation. One needs only to observe, as a mat- 
ter of every-day life, how the story of the most commonplace event, when 
told by one person to another, changes its form, and gathers about itself 
incidents with which the original event had nothing to do.’ So with a 
ballad, the individual invents, — composes; the community edits, and 
recomposes. In a word, the part of the folk in the process of ballad- 
making is accessory after the fact. That a given version of a ballad differs 
from another is due to the fact that every version has been through a 
process, lasting, it may be, for years or generations, of re-creation in the 
minds of the folk-singers. 

It is the subsequent history that distinguishes “Sir Patrick Spens” 
from “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 

A few facts concerning our native balladry, with selected specimens of 
ballads, may here be put in evidence. 


‘ H. M. Belden, “The Study of Folk-Song in America,” Modern Philology, April, 1905, 
ii, 4, p- 576. 

? The following items, corresponding to numbers in Professor Child’s collections, have 
been recorded in America: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 18, 20, 26, 27, 45, 49, 53, 68, 73, 74, 
75» 76, 79, 84, 85, 93, 95, 106, 110, 155, 162, 181, 188, 200, 209, 210, 214, 221, 243, 250, 
274, 277, 278, 279, 281, 285, 286, 287, 289, 295. 

* That is, raising the question whether or not the original text was committed to writ- 
ing. 

* G. L. Kittredge, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, p. xix. 

* Compare John Byrom, The Three Black Crows. 
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I. SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN 


This trivial ditty, communal, as far as its present condition is con. 
cerned, and thereby, except by reason of its lesser age, not less dese 
of the epithet than “‘ Lord Randall,” is one of the few ballads that can be 
traced back to its origin. The author is said to have been Nathan Torrey, 
of Springfield, Mass., who composed the ballad about the year 1761.! 
It is now widely current among folk-singers; ? and a great many ver- 
sions have been recorded, all differing more or less from one another, as 
well as from the original.* The following, with its quaint olian air, is 
worthy of inclusion here. 
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On Smith-field Moun-tin there diddwell A come-li youth I 
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1. On Smithfield Mountin 
There did dwell 
A comeli youth I knew full well 
ell ell. Ri tu ri nu ri na. 


' This is the account given by David A. Wells at the Springfield anniversary banquet, 
May, 1886 (Springfield Republican, Oct. 4, 1908). J. G. Holland, however, ascribes 
the authorship to ‘“‘a young woman to whom the unfortunate man was engaged to be mar- 
ried’’ (History of Western Massachusetts). The incident celebrated in the ballad is the 
death from a snake-bite of Timothy, son of Lieutenant Mirick, of Springfield Mountain, 
now Wilbraham, Mass., Aug. 7, 1761. 

The original version of the ballad is of course unobtainable. Three crude versions, 
which are unquestionably not far removed from it, give nine stanzas which may safely 
be assumed to have come from no other source. These versions are, — 

(a) Mr. Wells’s version, according to his belief the most authentic (Springfield Re- 
publican, June 6, 1886). 

(6) Mr. Holland’s version, ‘‘an authentic copy preserved in the family” (7bid.). 

(c) A version contributed by Miss Cordelia Fuller of Danbury, Conn., to the Spring- 
field Republican (Oct. 4, 1908), as learned from her grandmother. 

The distribution of stanzas is as follows: — 


(a) Stanzas I 2 3 9 - 6 - 8 
(d) 5 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
(<) 7 r 2 3 4 5 - 7 ~ 


Variations in language are very slight. All three give the name Mirick, or Merrick. Two 
(a and 3, in stanza 8) give the date. 

Whether the author was Torrey or the unknown “young woman” matters little. The 
important point is the fact of the tradition of individual authorship of the ballad. 

? As far west as Wisconsin. 

3 W. W. Newell, “Early American Ballads,’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiii, 
pp. 107-112; see also my article, “Traditional Ballads in New England,” Jbid. vol. xviii, 


Ppp. 295-_ 02. 
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2. One Mondi mornin 
He did go 
Out to-the medder for to mow 
ow, ow. Ri tu ri nu ri na. 


3. Scarce had he mowed 
Across the fiel 
When a pizen sarpint bit his heel 
eel, eel. Ri tu ri nu ri na, 


4. “Oh, Maury Ann 
Oh don’t you see 
A great big sarpint done bit me 
me me. Ri tu ri nu ri na.” 


II. FAIR CHARLOTTE 


No printed version of this ballad has ever been discovered, and there 
is no reason to believe that any exists. Its origin, therefore, goes back 
to some village poet or folk-singer. That the recorded versions do not 
differ so widely from one another, as is the case with “‘ Springfield Moun- 
tain,” is no doubt due to the fact that the process of re-creation by the 
folk has not extended over so long a period of time, covering, perhaps, 
a period not exceeding forty years. I have records of “‘ Fair Charlotte” 
from Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. It is current 
also in the Western States.” 


Py SSS Sea 


Fair Char- lotte lived by the moun -tain side, In a wild and lone - ly 
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spot. Nodwell-ing was for three miles round, Beside her fa - ther's cot. 


























1. Fair Charlotte lived by the mountain side 
In a wild and lonely spot, 
No dwelling was for three miles round 
Beside her father’s cot. 


2. And yet on many a wintry night, 
Young swains would gather there, 


' “Springfield Mountain,” J, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, contributed by 
S. A. F., Providence, R. I. ° 

? H. M. Belden, /. c. p. 576. ‘‘ Young Charlotte, well known in Missouri, reported by 
Professor Lewis of Chicago as known to him in childhood (though by another name) in 
New Jersey, . . . and recently communicated to me from Wisconsin.” 
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Her father kept a social board, 
For she was very fair. 


. Her father loved to see her dress 


Gay as a city belle, 
She was the only child he had, 
And he loved his daughter well. 


. It was New Year’s night, the sun was down, 


Why looked her anxious eye 
So oft from the cottage window forth, 
As the evening shades drew nigh ? 


. At a village inn, fifteen miles off, 


Was a merry ball that night, 
The winds without were as cold as death, 
But her heart was warm and light. 


. How brightly beamed her laughing eye 


As the well-known sound she heard, 
When driving up to the cottage door 
Young Charlie’s sleigh appeared. 


. “O daughter dear,” her mother said, 


“This blanket round you fold, 
It is a dreadful night without, 
And you’ll catch a fatal cold.” 


“Oh, no, no, no!” fair Charlotte said, 
And she laughed like a gypsy queen, 
“To ride in blankets muffled up, 
I never can be seen.” 


“My silken cloak is quite enough, 
You know, ’t is lined throughout, 
Beside, I have a silken shawl 
To tie my neck about.” 


Her bonnet and her shawl were on, 
She stepped into the sleigh, 

And away they ride by the mountain side, 
And over the hills away. 


There’s life in the sound of the merry bells, 
As over the hills they go, 

What a creaking noise the runners make, 
As they bite the frozen snow! 


Along the bleak and dreary way 
How keen the winds do blow, 
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The stars did never shine so bright, 
How creaks the frozen snow! 


13. Along the bleak and dreary way 
Five lonely miles they passed, 
When Charles in a few and frozen words 
The silence broke at last. 


14. “Such a night as this I never knew, 
The reins I scarce can hold,” 
Fair Charlotte said in a feeble voice, 
“T am exceeding cold.” 


15. He cracked his whip, and urged his team 
More swiftly than before, 
Until five other lonely miles 
In silence they passed o’er. 


16. “How fast,” said Charles, “the freezing ice 
Is gathering on my brows,” 
Fair Charlotte said in a feeble voice, 
“I’m getting warmer now.” 


17. Away they ride through the frozen air 
In the glittering starry light, 
Until at length the village inn 
And the ball-room was in sight. 


18. They reached the door, young Charles stepped out, 
And held his hand to her, 
“Why sit you there like a monument 
That hath no power to stir?” 


19. He called her once, he called her twice, 
She uttered not a word, 
He held his hand again to her, 
But still she never stirred. 





20. He took her hand within his own, 

It was cold and like a stone, 

He tore the veil from off her face, 
The moonlight on it shone. 


21. Then swiftly through the lighted hall 
Her lifeless form he bore, 
Fair Charlotte was a stiffened corpse, 
And words spake never more. 


22. Now, ladies, when you hear of this, 
Think of that dreadful night, 
VOL. XXII, — NO, 86. 25 
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And never venture so thinly clad 
On such a winter’s night.! 


III. FAIR FLORELLA 


Similarly, of this ballad, no printed copy is known. Doubtless it origi- 
nated in the same way, as the composition of some humble folk-singer, 
from whom it was transmitted to others. As is the case with the preced- 
ing, it has obtained a wide currency, and shows evidence of a process of 
re-creation rather more extensive. I have noted down four versions in 
New England, two of which are here printed. The ballad is current in 
the West and South in versions differing widely from any hitherto re- 
corded in the Eastern States.’ 


FIRST VERSION 





























Theresleepsthe fair Flo - ril- la, So si - lent in her tomb. 


1. Down by yon weeping willow, 
Where flowers so sweetly bloom, 
There sleeps the fair Florilla, 
So silent in her tomb. 


2. She died not broken-hearted, 
Nor sickness e’er befell, 
But in one moment parted 
From all she loved so well. 


3. One night the moon shone brightly, 
And gentle zephyrs blew, 
Up to her cottage lightly 
Her treacherous lover drew. 


4. He says, “Come let us wander, 
In those dark woods we'll stray, 
And there we’ll sit and ponder 
Upon our wedding-day.” 
' “Fair Charlotte,” D, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From N. A. C., Rome, 
Pa., as learned “from a schoolmate, some twenty-five years ago, or perhaps more”’ (March 
12, 1907). 


? G. L. Kittredge, “ Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky,” Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xx, p. 264. 
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5. “Those woods look dark and dreary, 
I am afraid to stray, 
Of wandering I am weary, 
So I’ll retrace my way.” 


6. “Those woods, those gentle zephyrs, 
Your feet no more will roam, 
So bid adieu forever 
To parents, friends, and home.” 


7. Down on her knees before him 
She begged for her life, 
When deep into her bosom 
He plunged that hateful knife. 


8. “O William! I’ll forgive you,” 
Was her last dying breath, 
Her pulses ceased their motion, 
Her eyes were closed in death. 


9. Down by yon weeping willow, 
Where flowers so sweetly bloom, 
There sleeps that fair Florilla, 
So silent in her tomb.* 


SECOND VERSION? 
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1. One eve as the moon shone brightly 
And zephyrs gentle bloom, 
Unto her cot so lightly, 
Her treacherous lover had flown. 


2. “Come, love, come let us wander 
Upon yon fields so gay, 
Come, love, come let us ponder 
Unto our wedding-day.” 


! “Pair Florella,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From H. J. C., Concord, 
N. H., 1908. In version B (from L. N. C., Boston, Mass.) the closing stanza points a 
moral: — 

Come all ye pretty maidens, 

A warning take this day, 

Don't trust your hearts to young men, 
For they will you betray. 


? This version is an excellent example of the “ ballad of situation.” 
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3. “This road seems dark and dreary, 
And I’m afraid to stay, 
Of wandering I am weary, 
Wilt thou retrace thy way?” 


4. “Retrace thy way, — no, never! 
Nor to give this world to know, 
So bid farewell forever, 
To parents, friends, and home.” 


5. “For in these fields I’ve got you, 
And here you’ve got to die, 

No power on earth can save you, 
Nor from me can you fly.” 


6. Down on her knees before him 
She begged him for her life, 

Deep, deep into her bosom 
He plunged that fatal knife. 


7. “Oh, Willie, dear, I’ve loved you 
With a fond and loving heart, 
But, Willie, you’ve deceived me, 
So now in death we part!” ! 


These examples will suffice. American ballads, even the oldest of 
them, are still young, and the re-creative process has not been going on 
as long as is the case with the native balladry of Britain. Moreover, 
the heroic days of folk-song have vanished: hence the wide difference in 
literary worth, but not in kind. The process of ballad-making has not 
changed, nor will it change. Ballads of still more recent date are current 
in the West, as “‘ Jesse James,” ‘“‘ Casey Jones,” ? and some others. The 
subjects of our native ballads — simple events in human experience — 
are the usual ones in folk-song, since people live, grow, love, and die, 
much as they did when the world was very young.*® 


' “Fair Florella,” D, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. Melody from H. I. C., 
West Campton, N. H., Sept. 3, 1908; words (“Fair Aurilla’”’) copied by me, Oct. 5, 1908, 
from MS. of E. T. (sister of H. I. C.), West Campton, N. H. H. I. C., who recalled only 
fragments of the ballad, sang the following additional stanza: — 

“ Dear Willie, I forgive you,” 
(Her last and dying words! ) 
She gave one look of pity, 
And closed her eyes in death. 
? A ballad of a wreck on the Illinois Central Railroad, beginning 


** Come all you rounders, for I want you to hear 
The story told of an engineer. 
Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 
A heavy right-wheeler of mighty fame.” 
The Railroad Man's Magazine, May, 1908, p. 764- 


* “ The Burial at Sea” is worthy of passing notice. Ascribed in Fulton and Trueblood’s 
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Many ballads based on early American political history have existed, 
— Shays’ Rebellion was made into a ballad before 1790,"— but of 
these, “Paul Jones,” known equally well to British and American folk- 
singers, is almost the only survivor. No doubt, many ballads have never 
enjoyed more than a local currency, yet it might at any time be the fate 
of such a ballad to acquire the wide dispersion of “Springfield Moun- 
tain.” Why one ballad should live, and another perish, no one can say. 
The fact of native American balladry remains. 


Choice Readings (p. 169) to Capt. W. H. Saunders, U. S. N., elsewhere to Rev. E. H. 
Chapin (Portland Transcript, 1894, answer to query 823), it has for fifty years been a 
favorite of folk-singers in the Eastern States. Broadside copies are numerous. In the 
West, transformed into “The Lone Prairie,” it is widely current in many different ver- 
sions, yet retaining enough similarities to its prototype to show its origin: e. g., 
The Burial at Sea 

Oh, bury me not in the deep, deep sea, 

Where the billow’s shroud shall roll o’er me, 

Where no light can break through the dark, cold wave, 

Or the sun shine sweetly upon my grave. 
C. from O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. (Folk-Songs of the North Ailantic States). 


The Lone Prairie 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
Where the rattlesnakes hiss and the winds blow free, 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie! ”’ 
(Communicated by Professor Henry M. Belden, Columbia, Mo., as recalled by an engi- 
neer who learned it in Kansas.) 
A version of “The Lone Prairie” from Texas has been printed in this Journal (vol. xiv, 
p- 186.) 
1 Charles B. Webster, Under Colonial Roofs, p. 11. 


33 Batt St., Boston, Mass. 
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IRISH COME-ALL-YE’S 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY 


Tuat the Irish population of our large cities have had considerable 
part in the preservation of traditional songs and ballads, is a fact, per- 
haps known, but which has attracted little attention among folk-lorists, 
It is true, nevertheless. In the “come-all-ye’s” ' of the Irish folk- 
singer, one finds endless variety. Not all of them are Irish, by any 
means. Some are historical ballads of comparatively recent date, as 
‘“‘ Brennan on the Moor;” ? others — for example, “The Test of Love” 
— are based on themes as old as the world. A few must be classed as 
“traditional lyrics.” * The following songs and ballads, noted down dur- 
ing the past two years from the lips of singers in Boston, Mass., and 
elsewhere, are herewith, as representative specimens of favorite come- 
all-ye’s, offered to readers of this Journal. 


1‘ 
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1. It’s false Sir John’s a courting gone, 


2. “Take off, take off that suit of Holland, 
That suit of Holland so fine, 
For it is too rich and too costly, 
To rot in this salt sea brine!” 


3. “It’s look you round, my false Sir John, 
To view the green leaves on the tree,”” — 


* Many Irish historical ballads begin with the phrase “Come, all ye,” . . . but folk- 
singers apply the term quite indiscriminately to all classes of traditional song. 

? William Brennan, hanged for highway robbery in Co. Cork, 1804. See letter of Frank 
Kidson, quoted by Cecil J. Sharp, in Folk-Songs of Somerset, p. 70. 

* “Erin’s Green Shore,” “Nora McShane,” etc. Some songs by Moore and Lover have 
passed into oral tradition. 

* “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” H, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from 
S. C., Boston, Mass., native of Co. Tyrone. 
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And when he turned him round to view, 
She threw him right into the sea! 


“ Of all the promises ever I made, 
I’ll double them every one!’’* 


ten Seer . + Je . : 


It’s seven King’s daughters you have drowned here, 
And you the eighth shall be.” 


And when she came to her father’s gate, 
The clock had just struck one. 


7. “It ’s hold your tongue, my pretty parrot, 
And do not discover on me, 
And your cage shall be made of the beaten gold, 
Instead of the chestnut-tree!”’? 


8. Then up and speaks her old father, 
In the chamber where he lay, 
“What ails you, what ails you, my pretty parrot, 
You prattle so long before day?” 


9. “The cats they have come to devour me, 
And tear me clean away, 
And I was calling to Mary Goldan 
To drive those cats away!” 


10. Then he speaks, her father, Es 
In the chamber where he lay, ; 
“Oh, did n’t I tell you, Mary Goldan, 
You’d rue your going away!’’® 


' A Sligo version (“Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” B, from E. R., Vineland, N. J.) 

has the following stanza: — 
“ O give me a hold of your little finger, 
And a fast, fast hold of your thumb, 
There ’s not a promise that ever I made, 
But I'll roll it in one bun!”’ 
* S. C. sings the line also,— 
** Instead of the hazel-tree.”” 

* “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” is well known to Irish singers. The various forms 
of the name, Colvin, Collean, Collenendee, Goldan, Goldin, Polly, etc., are evident cor- 
ruptions of Irish cai/in. In another version (E, from M. J. P., Peoria, Illinois, native of 
Fulton, Missouri) the event is actually located in Ireland, — 

“ Mount up, mount up, my pretty Colendee, 
Mount up, mount up,” said he, 
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make my bedsoon,I’m sick to my heart, and I want to liedown. 


1. “Where were you all day, my own pretty boy? 
Where were you all day, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T was fishing and fowling, mother, make my bed soon, 
I’m sick to my heart, and I want? to lie down.” 


2. “What had you for dinner, my own pretty boy? 
What had you for dinner, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T had salt eels and pizen, mother, make my bed soon, 
I’m sick to my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


3. “What will you leave your brother, my own pretty boy, 
What will you leave your brother, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“TI leave him my horse and my hounds, mother, make my bed soon, 
I’m sick to my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


4. “What will you leave your sister, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your sister, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T leave her a fortune, mother, make my bed soon, 

I’m sick to my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


5. “What will you leave your father, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your father, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T leave him my blessing, mother, make my bed soon, 
I’m sick to my heart, and I want to lie down.” 


“ And I will take you away to the far Scotland, 
And there I'll marry thee, thee, thee, 
And there I'll marry thee!" — 
a fact which recalls the Connemara tradition mentioned by Professor Child (English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, vol. ii, p. 496). 
' “Lord Randall,” V, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from A. W., Brunswick, 
Maine, native of Co. Clare. 
? Or “faint.” 
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6. “What will you leave your girl, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your girl, my heart’s loving joy?” 
“T leave her a barrel of powder, to blow her up high! * 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.”’? 


m? 
Circular. 
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Ta rum dingfa doo, my del-phamaid,Ta rumding fa doo 


1. There was a shepherd’s daughter was herding on yon hill, 
And by there came a noble knight, who fain would have his will. 
Ta rum ding fa doo, my delpha maid, 
Ta rum ding fa doo, ma dee.‘ 


2. He catched her by the middle small, and tossed her on the plain, 
And when he got his will of her, he took her up again. 


' Or “blaze her up high.” 
? Two stanzas of another version (“Lord Randall,” W, from G., an Irish singer living 
in Brunswick, Maine) are worthy of inclusion here, by way of comparison: — 
“‘ What is it you leave to your mother, my handsome fine boy ? 
What is it you leave to your mother, my heart's loving joy?” 
“ The gates of Heaven open, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 
** What is it you leave to your wife, my handsome fine boy ? 
What is it you leave to your wife, my heart’s loving joy?” 
** The gates of Hell open, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I want to lie down.” 
A melody to an unrecorded version of this ballad is in the Complete Petrie Collection of 
Trish Music, No. 330. Cf. also P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk-Music, p. 394. A Gaelic 
version, taken down from one Rogers of Co. Roscommon, has been published by Doug- 
las Hyde (Eriu, ii, 77, An Irish folk-ballad). 
* “The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic 
States, from S. C., Boston, Mass., as sung by a Scotch laborer in Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 
* Gaelic: 
Tdim dian fadh ti, mo dealbhach maed, 
Tdim dian fadh ta, mo daoi, 
which is, being interpreted, 
“1 am violent because of you, my handsome maid,” 
“ IT am violent because of you, my man.” 
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3. “Sometimes they call me Jack,” he said, “sometimes they call me John, 
But when I am in the King’s court, they call me Sweet William.” 


4. When she came to the King’s court, 
5. “Has he robbed you of your purse of gold, or of your penny fee?” 


6. “He has not robbed me of my purse of gold, nor of my penny fee, 
But he took from me the fairest flower belongs to my body.” 


. “It’s if he is a married man, it’s hanged he shall be, 
And if he is a single man, his body I’ll grant thee!” 


~! 


8. “There’s no Sweet William in my court, but one, but two, but three, 
There’s one Sweet William, my sister’s son, I’m afraid it must be he.” 


9. He called upon his merry men, by one, by two, by three, 
ro. “It’s here, take this, my pretty fair maid, and look out for a nurse.” 


11. “Oh, hold your tongue, my pretty fair maid, you’ll make the case look 
worse, 
If I have given you a British crown, you have it in your purse!” 


12. “If I’d been drinking water, instead of drinking wine, 
There’s not a fair maid in this land would have entered in my mind.”! 


The ancient British ballad, in the strictest sense of the word, — that is, including 
only the three hundred and five items in Professor Child’s English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, — is far better known to Irish folk-singers than has hitherto been supposed. 
The Complete Petrie Collection of Irish Music contains melodies to ‘‘The Twa Sisters” 
(Child, 10), “‘Lord Randall” (Child, 12), ‘‘Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship” (Child, 
46), “Lord Lovell” (Child, 75), “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” (Child, 105), and 
“Johnie Cock” (Child, 114). P. W. Joyce, in Old Irish Folk-Music, gives melodies to 
“ The Elfin Knight ” (Child, 2), “ Lord Randall” (Child, 12), “‘ Young Beichan ” (Child, 
53), “* The Gypsy Laddie ” (Child, 200), ‘‘ The Jolly Beggar” (Child, 179), ‘‘ The Golden 
Vanity” (Child, 286), “ Captain Ward” (Child, 287). In my own collection, Folk-Songs 
of the North Atlantic States, I have taken down from Irish singers versions of “‘ Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight”’ (Child, 4), “Lord Randall” (Child, 12), ‘‘ Lord Lovell’’ (Child, 75), 
“Bonny Barbara Allan” (Child, 84), “‘The Famous Flower of Serving-Men” (Child, 
106), “‘The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter” (Child, 110), “Katharine Jaffray” 
(Child, 221), “The Jolly Beggar” (Child, 279), and “The Keach in the Creel’’ (Child, 
281). A manuscript collection of Irish airs in the Boston Public Library contains melo- 
dies to the following: ‘Lord Lovell” (Child, 75), ““The Maid Freed from Gallows” 
(Child, 95), and “Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship” (Child, 46). 
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IV 1 
Mixolydian. 











1. “I once had a sweetheart,” said she, 
“Tt’s seven long years since I did him see, 
And seven more will I wait on, 

Till he returns for to marry me!” 


2. “ If it’s seven years since you saw your lover, 
Perhaps by this time he is dead and gone, 
But come with me, I’ll make you a lady, 
You shall have servants to wait on you.” 


3. “If he is living, I love him dearly, 
If he is dead, I wish him good rest, 
But no other young man shall ever enjoy me, 
Till he returns for to marry me!” 


4. And when he saw that she was so loyal, 
He thought it a pity for to see her lost, 
He says, “Am n’t I your loving sweetheart, 
That has come home for to marry thee?” 


5. “If it’s you are my loving sweetheart, 
Your hands and clothing they do not agree!” 
But seven years make great alterations, 
And so it was with this gentleman. 


6. He put his hand into his pocket, 
His poor fingers being both long and small, 
He pulled out a ring between them was broken, 
And when she saw it, she down did fall. 


7. He stooped low for to lift his lover, 
And unto her he give kisses three, 
He says, “Am n’t I your loving sweetheart, 
That has come home for to marry thee?” ? 


' “The Test of Love,”’ A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from S.C., Boston, 
Mass., native of Co. Tyrone. 

? The ancient theme of the Returned Lover is one of the oldest, as well as most wide- 
spread, of motifs in folk-ballad and folk-epic. As classic examples, the myths of Odysseus, 
Agamemnon, and Diomedes are familiar to all. Variations of the theme, however, are 
well-nigh innumerable. An interesting discussion of the subject, with more or less detailed 
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1. Willy Taylor, a nice young sailor, 
Full of love and unity, 
First he went for to get married, 
Next he was pressed on board of sea. 
Fand the deeden an tan nura nido, 
Fand the deeden an tan nura nee. 


treatment of the more common variants in modern folk-song, is to be found in Der Heim- 
kehrende Gatte und sein Weib, by Willy Splettstésser, Berlin, 1899. The author distin- 
guishes six forms, under which the different variations of the theme may be conveniently 
grouped: — 

1. Woman unfaithful. 

2. Lover arrives in time to stop a wedding. 

3- Lover proves woman’s fidelity by a love-test. 

4. Woman stolen, lover goes in search of her. 

5. Lover finds woman in great poverty. 

6. Lover steals woman, who has been abused by her parents. 


In English ballads, besides “The Test of Love,” variations of the theme occur in “Hind 
Horn,” “The Kitchie Boy,” “‘ Katharine Jaffray,” “Lord William,” and “The Demon 
Lover.” In the last, the theme is carried into the domain of the supernatural. Inversions 
of the theme are found in “‘ Young Beichan”’ and “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 
Many versions of “‘The Test of Love” are known to Irish singers; in one version, the 
incident is located on the banks of Claudy, in Donegal. Two stanzas from a German 
parallel are worthy of citation: — 

** Gestern war's drei Wochen tiber sieben Jahr, 

Da mein feins Liebchen ausgewandert war.” 


** Gestern bin ich geritten durch eine Stadt, 
Da dein feins Liebchen hat Hochzeit gehabt.”’ 


“Was thust du ihm denn wiinschen, 
Das er nicht gehalten seine Treu?” 
“Ich wiinsche ihm so viel gute Zeit 
So viel wie Sand am Meere breit.” 
( Wunderhorn, p. 38, ed. Etlinger.) 


This variation of the theme, in which the love-test is by a tale of infidelity on the part of 
the lover, is found also in some English versions (see “‘ Popular Song in Missouri,” “The 
Returned Lover,” by Henry M. Belden, in L. Herrig’s Archiv fir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Litteratur, vol. cxx, pp. 63 ff. 

* “William Taylor,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from S. C., Boston, 
Mass., native of Co. Tyrone. 
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2. She dressed herself in man’s apparel, 
Changed her name to Richard Carr, 
Her long fingers, small and slender, 
All besmeared with pitch and tar. 


The silver buttons flew off her jacket, 
And the captain saw her milk-white breast.* 


4. “If you are in search of Willy Taylor, 
I think I know that same young man, 
He has got married to a handsome lady, 
And they both live convenient to the Isle of Man.”? 


5. “Get up early in the morning, 
Walk down by yon silver strand, 
Where you’ll get your Willy Taylor, 
And his lady by the hand.” 


6. She got up early in the morning, 
And walked down by yon silver strand, 
Where she got her Willy Taylor, 
And his lady by the hand. 


7. “Oh, false young William, false young William, 
What in the deed’s that you have done, 
Them that has you may enjoy you, 
But they won’t enjoy you very long.” 


8. “Get to me my case of pistols, 
A case of pistols at my command!” 
She fired and shot young William Taylor, 
And left his lady on the strand.* 


? Another version (E, from O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa.) has this stanza as follows: — 


On deck one day, they raised a skirmish, 
She amongst the rest was one, 

She unbuttoned her coat, threw open her waistcoat, 
And her lily-white breasts were shown. 


? Another version (E) makes William Taylor to be a Manxman. 
* Two stanzas from E may be cited in comparison: — 


“Oh,” cried she, “ young William Taylor, 
It is from you that I bear this mark, 

Them that has you shall never enjoy you.” 
Then she shot him through the heart. 


Big tears were in her eyes a-falling, 
Straight on ship-board she did go, 

The whole ship crew all strove to save her, 
But overboard herself she threw. 


The account of the tragedy given in this version is absolutely unique. 


—— 


— 
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9. The captain saw the deed she ’d done, 
And all that was with him saw it too, 
He made her his bride and chief commander, 
Aboard of the ship called “ Lovely Ann.” 


The theme of “ William Taylor’’ is a combination of two motifs. One 
is an inversion of one form of the Returned Lover (compare also 
“Young Beichan,” into which a similar inversion is introduced) ; the 
other is the Woman-disguised-as- Man, a motif also quite widespread in 
popular tradition, and especially common in later British balladry. The 
ballad itself was current in eastern Massachusetts as early as 1790, 
according to the evidence of the following melody from a manuscript 
of that date: — 
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It is still a favorite with Irish singers in this country; numerous broad- 
sides attest its popularity in England. 
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ev-er I did see, Shecomelink-ing o’er the lea to me. 
1. As I walked out on a May morning, 
On a May morning, as it happened to be, 
The prettiest lass that ever I did see, 
She come linking o’er the lea to me. 


! “Tripping over the Lea,” B, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from S. C., 
Boston, Mass., as sung by a Scotch laborer in Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 
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Mush a ri fol de rol fol de rol lol lol, 
Mush a ri fol de rol fol de rol lol lol, 
The prettiest lass, etc. 


2. I took her by the middle small 
And gently laid her on the ground, 
I scarcely kissed her once or twice, 
When she smiled and said, “ Not a day too young!” 


3. “ Your wedding day may pass aside, 
For I never intended to make you my bride, 
And of all the diversion that ever we had, 
I’m sure you’ve got your fair divide.” 


4. “I wish my baby it was born, 
Sitting on its dadda’s knee, 
And me laid in the silent dust, 
And the green grass growing over me.” 


vo! 
cere modulating to Ionian. 
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drive the lambs o ~- ver, with love © Mol - ly! 


1. “Good morning to you Molly, are you taking a walk? 
If your daddy was here, love, we’d sit down and talk. 
We’d sit down and talk, love, all alofig the green lea, 
And we ’d drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly!” 


2. “Yonder is my father, now feeding his flock, 
Go ask of him a ewe lamb, that will bring you to stock. 


‘ “The Shepherd’s Daughter,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from 
E. R., Vineland, N. J., native of Co. Sligo. 
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Say that you’ll feed her, all along the green lea, 
And you'll drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly.” 


3. “Good morning to you, old man, are you feeding your flock ? 
I’ve come for a ewe lamb, that will bring me to stock, — 
I will carefully feed her, all along the green lea, 
And we’ll drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly.” 


4. “Go down to yonder valley, and choose out your lamb, 
Go choose out a ewe lamb, the best one you can. 
If you say that you’ll feed it, all along the green lea, 
We'll drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly.” 


5. Over goes Johnny, and takes Molly by the hand, 
And before the old father, those couple do stand, 
“This is the ewe lamb, that I asked from thee, 
And we’ll drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly.” 


6. “Was there ever an old man, so plagued as I am, 
To give my one daughter instead of a lamb? 
But now as it happens, then so let it be, 
And we’ll drive the lambs over, with lovely Molly!” 
































1. Early early all in the spring, 
When gentle small birds begin to sing, 
Changing their notes from tree to tree, 
As the sun arose over yon green valley. 


2. For six long months my love she did prove kind, 
And then six after, she changed her mind, 
Saying “Farewell, darling, I must away, 

You know my parents I must obey!” 


3. He held her fast, he would not let her go, 
Saying, “Mary, Mary, my mind you know, 
Fulfil those vows you made to me, 

As the sun arose over yon green valley!” ? 


' “Early in the Spring,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from S. C., 
Boston, Mass., native of Co. Tyrone. Except in the last stanza, repeat third and fourth 
lines as refrain. 

? The presence of this stanza connects the ballad with the Returned-Lover cycle. A 
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4. “It was on a book, love, you made me swear, 
If you read these few lines, you’ll find it there, 
That I can’t marry, nor no one take, 
Nor when you’re dead, love none for your sake!” 


5. “I'll think no more of her yellow hair, 
Her two black eyes are beyond compare, 
Her cherry cheeks, and her flattering tongue, 
It was it beguiled me when I was young!” 


6. Down in yon valley all closed around, 
There’s nothing there, but the small birds’ sound, 
I sing one verse, and I sing no more, 
Since the girl has left me that I adore! 
I change my mind like the waving wind, 
And I’ll dote no more on false womankind! 


A fragment, sung by S. C. to a melody closely similar, may well be 
from another version of this ballad: — 
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morn -ing dew Was not half so sweet as one kiss from you! 
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Mixolydian. 
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you and I'l be mar - ried, and I can call you mine; That 


version printed by Professor Belden (I. ¢. cf. note 2, p. 379) makes the lover return after 
seven years’ service in the King’s navy. 
* “McLeane the Journeyman,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, from S. C., 
Boston, Mass., native of Co. Tyrone. 
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1. “Oh, pretty little girl, come till we set the time 
That you and I’ll be married, and I can call you mine, 
That I can cali you mine, my dear, quite happy would I be, 
And, my handsome little girl, won’t you pad the road with me?” 


2. “If I’s to pad the road with you, then I’d be much to blame, 
Besides, my mother has none but me, and I don’t know your name.” — 
- . : the maids they know me well, 
My name’s McLeane the Journeyman, which many a maid can tell!” 


3. “I'll buy you a beaver bonnet, likewise a muslin gown, 


and s serv ants at your ‘call, 
And I ‘ll buy you a nice little lap- dog, to follow your jaunting-car!”’ 


4. “A fig for you and your lap-dogs, your jaunting-car likewise, 
I’d rather have a young man, with two bright sparkling eyes, 
I’d rather have a young man without a penny at all, 

That would take me in his arms, and roll me from the wall!” 


The Irish folk-singer, with his come-all-ye’s, enables us to trace from 
several points of view the processes, inventive and re-creative, by 
which folk-songs come to be. He makes no distinction between earlier 
and later balladry; a good song with a good melody needs no further 
recommendation. Wherefore, if we are to hold to a view that there is 
a difference in kind between, say, “‘ Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” 
and “ William Taylor,” due to a difference in origin, — that is, the one 
being the last stage in a long process of growth, extending back to the 
communal incoherencies of prehistory; the other an artistic product 
of an age that can read and write, — the problem presents for us only dif- 
ficulties more serious than those we have solved. The re-creative pro- 
cesses of popular tradition have had the same effect on both. Why make 
a distinction, when the folk makes none? It is no argument to point 
contemptuously to the multitude of broadside ballads of the sixteenth 
century and later, that have perished.‘ Moreover, a further result of 


1 “Our Good Man,” in the familiar broadside version, was translated into German 
by F. W. Meyer in 1789; since then the ballad has passed into oral tradition in Germany, 
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the re-creative process, which has affected all alike, to the extent of the 
differentiation of variants, is the so-called “ballad mosaic.” * Out of 
the detritus of several ballads a new one is formed, sometimes coherent, 


yet more often clumsily wrought. 
A typical specimen of a ballad mosaic may here be put in evidence : — 


SONG ENTITLED MOLLIE BAWN? 


1. I am a wee lassie whose fortune was low, 
To whom I fell a-courting a young sailor boy, 
He courted me early, by night and by day, 
But now he’s gone and left me, he’s gone far away, 
But now he’s gone and left me, he’s gone far away! 


2. I’ll build a wee boatie, I’ll build it on shore, 
If he ever returns to me, I’ll crown him once more, 
If he ever returns to me, I’ll crown him with joy, 
And I'll kiss the ruby lips of my own sailor boy, 
And I'll kiss the ruby lips of my own sailor boy. 


3. As Mollie went a-walking, a shower it came on, 
She went under a green bush, till the shower it was o’er, 
Her apron been around her head, I mistook her for a swan, 
And by my sad misfortune, I shot Mollie Bawn, 
And by my sad misfortune, I shot Mollie Bawn. 


4. Oh, Mollie, lovely Mollie, since I have shot you, dear, 
Through the wild woods I’li wander, for the sake of you, dear, 
Through the wild woods I’ll wander, by night and by day, 
And I'll never fulfil my rambles, till the moon shines clear day, 
And I’ll never fulfil my rambles till the moon shines clear day.* 


Many come-all-ye’s have refrains. Of these refrains, a certain pro- 
portion, at least, are Gaelic, as the refrain to “The Knight and the 
Shepherd’s Daughter.” * It is generally supposed that the refrains of 


Scandinavia, and Hungary, showing the usual effects of communal re-creation. See 
John Meier, Kunstlieder im Volksmunde, No. 156. 

? See “‘Folk-Song in Missouri, Bedroom Window,” by Henry M. Belden, in Hervig’s 
Archiv, vol. cxix, p. 430. 

* “At the Setting of the Sun,” C, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, MS., 
forwarded by M. L. F., Portland, Maine. 

* The theme of this ballad, apart from the first two stanzas, which are from a different 
source (cf. “The Wagoner Lad,” Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky, by G. L. Kittredge, 
in this Journal, vol. xx, p. 268), is the Supernatural-Lover (bird or fish). It is found also 
in “The Earl of Mar’s Daughter” and “The Great Silkie of Sule Skerry.” In both is 
mention made of killing the supernatural being when in the non-human shape. Another 
variant is the Irish folk-tale, “The Mermaid.” 

* The familiar “Shule aroon,” a Gaelic refrain, is easily made out, — 


Siubhal, siubhal siubhal a rin, 
Siubhal go sochair, agus siubhal go cin, 
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ballads are the oldest part, going back to the incoherencies of the “sing. 
ing, dancing throng.” The presence, however, of Gaelic refrains to 
English ballads, shows that in these several instances the refrain is a 
later addition. 


Siubhal go den duras, agus eligh liom, 

Is go de ti, mo muirnin slan, — 
which is, being interpreted, ‘Walk, walk, walk, my love, walk quietly and walk boldly, 
walk to the door and flee with me! Here ’s a health to you, my darling!” 
The refrains of most of the later ballads are so much corrupted that they cannot be 


interpreted. 


33 BALL St., Boston, MAss. 
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AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS PLAY! 


BY ANTOINETTE TAYLOR 


Tuts Mummer’s Play was first brought to light by the study of folk- 
plays in the class of Miss Jennie M. A. Jones of the Central High School, 
St. Louis, who appreciated its value and brought it to the attention of 
others. Miss Helen Dorrill, a member of the class, took down the words 
from the recitation of her father, who had taken part in the play as a 
boy in the rural community of Broadway, Worcestershire, England, 
at least thirty-five years ago. Some of it he could not remember. He is 
the authority also for the following account of the place and manner of 
the performance and of the costume of the actors. 

The players were boys, ranging in age from fourteen to twenty or 
twenty-one. They were trained by a much older man, at whose home 
the rehearsals usually took place. Besides training the boys, this man 
also took a part himself. Sometimes he was Old Father Christmas, 
sometimes he was Beelzebub. 

The players went from one farmhouse to another, asking permission 
to give their play. This is what one of the players would say when 
asking permission to perform: “Would you like to hear the mummers 
to-night ?” 

In old English farmhouses there are usually two kitchens, — a front 
kitchen and a back kitchen. The back kitchen was used for a waiting- 
room; the front kitchen was the place where the play was given. The 
kitchen floors were of smooth white stone. Both rooms were heated 
by means of large open fireplaces, and lighted by large brown candles, 
usually set in “horn lanterns” fastened to the walls. 

The costumes of the players were very crude, intended merely to 
suggest the characters. Old Father Christmas wore a fur cap and fur 
gloves, a long red coat, and top boots. He had a wig and beard of long 
white hair, and the end of his nose was reddened. Beelzebub wore a 
large black hat, called a dripping-pan, and a long black coat, and in 
his hand carried a club (usually the club was carried over his shoulder). 
The Italian Doctor wore a top hat and a swallow-tail coat. The Valiant 
Soldier wore a blue soldier’s suit and soldier’s cap. Little Dick Nipp 
wore a hat with a very wide brim, a short coat, and carried a long stick, 
on the end of which a pig’s bladder was tied. He was the “fool” or 
fun-maker of the play. St. George wore a small hat with a feather 


* Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Missouri Folk- 
Lore Society, March 13, 1909. [Cf. T. F. Ordish, Folk Lore, ii, 314 ff., iv, 149 ff.; J. M. 
Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, I, 289 ff.; E. K. Chambers, The Medi- 
eval Stage, i, 182 ff., 205 ff., ii, 270 ff.; Arthur Beatty, Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy, xv, ii, 273 ff. — Epirors. 
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in it, a dark red coat, knee-breeches, and low shoes, and carried a 
sword. 

The play was in two parts. After the performance, the players were 
usually rewarded with hot spiced ale or cider and bread and cheese, and 
in addition to this a sum of from two to five shillings was collected. 


PART I 


Enter FATHER CHRISTMAS 
In comes I, 
Old Christmas, Christmas, or Christmas not, 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
Roast beef, plum pudding, and mince pie, 
There’s no old Father Christmas loves better than I. 
Enter BEELZEBUB 
A room, a room, brave gallant boys! 
And give us room to reign, 
For we have come to show our bold activity, 
Here on a merry Christmas time, — 
Activity of youth, activity of age, 
The like was never acted upon any stage. 
If you don’t believe what I say, 
Enter in St. George, and clear the way. 
In comes St. GEORGE 
St. George, that man of courage bold, 
With sword and spear all by my side, 
Hoping to gain the twelve crowns of gold. 
’T was I who slew the fiery dragon, 
And brought him to the slaughter, 
And by those fiery means I hope 
To gain the Queen of Egypt’s daughter. 
Seven long years I was kept in a close cave, 
Where I made my sad and grievous mourn. 
I have led the fair Sarepta from the snake, 
Which neither man nor mortal would undertake. 
I brought them all most couragely, 
And still I gain the victory. 
Show me the man who dare me! 
Enter the TurkisH KNIGHT 
I am the man who dare fight thee, 
The Turkish Knight, 
Come from my own Turkish land to fight. 
I will fight St. George, that man of courage bold. 
If his blood is hot I will quickly make it cold. 
St. GEORGE and the TURKISH KNIGHT fight with back swords 
TURKISH KNIGHT, dropping on one knee 
Hold, hold, St. George! Another word 
From thee I have to crave. 
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Spare me this time, and I will arise 
To be thy Turkish slave. 
St. GEORGE 
Arise, arise, thou Turkish Knight! 
Go over to thine own Turkish lands and fight. 
Tell them there the champions grow in England. 
Tell them there the wonders I have done, 
I have slain ten thousand for thy one. 
TURKISH KNIGHT 
No, rather than tell them that, 
I cut thee, hew thee as small as flies, 
And send thee to Jamaica to make mince pies. 
St. GEORGE 
Mince pies I do not like. 
But another battle then, and I will fight. 
St. GEORGE kills the Knicut. Enter BEELZEBUB 
A room! A room! 
And let the prudent King of Spain come in! 
Enter KrnG oF SPAIN 
In comes the prudent King of Spain! 
All with my glittering sword, 
I have cut and slain St. George. 
St. GEORGE 
Thou prudent King of Spain, 
Hast thou come here to fight? 
KING oF SPAIN 
Yes, bold champion, and I think it is my right, 
And with thee I have come to fight. 
St. GEORGE 
Firstly, thou hast challenged me, King, 
Secondly, thou hast challenged me. 
Stand forth! thou figure of a tree, 
And see who gains the victory! 
The KING oF SPAIN is killed. Enter BEELZEBUB 
A room! A room! 
And let the valiant soldier in. 
Enter SOLDIER 
In comes the valiant soldier, 
Cut and Slasher is my name, 
All from the fiery wars of Spain. 
’T was I and seven more 
Who slew eleven score, 
And could have slain twelve thousand more, 
All brave marching men of war. 
Many a battle have I been in, 
And still fight St. George, that noble King. 
SOLDIER killed by St. GEorGE. Enter BEELZEBUB 
A room! A room! A gallant room! 
And let the little Italian Doctor walk in. 
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Enter ITALIAN Doctor 
In comes the little Italian Doctor, 
Lately come from Rome, France, and Spain. 
I carry a little vial bottle 
In the waist of my break, with which I can cure. 
BEELZEBUB 
What canst thou cure? 
ITALIAN Doctor 
What thou canst not cure, old Dad. 
BEELZEBUB 
Old Dad, what’s that ? 
ITALIAN Doctor 
Rheumatic gout, 
Pains within, and pains without. 
Bring me an old woman 
Of three score years and ten 
With the knuckle of her little toe broke, 
And I can set it again. 
BEELZEBUB 
Set it then. 
ITALIAN Doctor goes round the slain, who all lie on the floor, and 
Says over each, — 
Drop on thy brow, 
Drop on thy heart, 
Arise up, Jack, 
And take thy part. 
All arise and are cured. 


PART II 


SWEET MOLL walks into the room. 
ST. GEORGE 
Sweet Moll, Sweet Moll, where art thou going, 
So early and so soon? 
I have something to thee to say, 
If yet that thou canst stay. 
SwEET MoLi 
What hast thou got to say? 
Pray tell it to me now, 
For I am spending all my time 
In what I can’t tell how. 
St. GEORGE 
Sweet Moll, thy parents and mine had well agreed 
That married we should be, 
So pull down thy lofty looks, 
And fix thy love on me. 
SWEET MOLL 
But I must have a little boy 
Who speaks a peevish tongue; 
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A pair of silver buckles 
That ladies do have on; 
And I must have some butcher’s meat 
Of every sort and kind; 
And in the morn a cup of tea, 
At night, a glass of wine. 
St. GEORGE 
Won’t bacon serve thy turn, Sweet Moll, 
Some good fat powder puffs? 
And in the morn a cup of milk, 
And that’s the farmer’s cut. 
Sweet Moll, thou hast no cause 
To talk of silver things, 
For thou wast not brought up in palaces 
Amongst lords, dukes, and kings. 
And the little thou hast learnt 
Thou hast almost forgot ; 
And if thou wilt not marry me, 
Thou then canst go to rot! 
Exit Sweet Mout. Enter Littte Dick Nipp 
In comes I, Little Dick Nipp, 
With my big head, and my little wit. 
My head is so big, and my body so small, 
Yet I am the biggest rogue of all. 
My forehead is lined with brass, 
My head is lined with steel, 
My trousers touch my ankle bones, 
Pray, Doctor, come and feel. 
Doctor 
Yes, yes. 
St. GEORGE 
A room! A room! A gallant room! 
And let old Beelzebub come in. 
Enter BEELZEBUB 
In comes old Beelzebub, 
On my shoulder I carry my club, 
In my hand my dripping-pan. 
Don’t you think I’m a jolly old man? 
A mug of good ale will make us merry and sing. 
And a few of your half-crowns and five-shilling pieces 
In our pockets would be a very fine thing. 
Collection is taken up and dance and carol sung: 
Here’s health to her stock, 
Likewise to his flock ; 
We'll take this small cup 
And we’ll drink it all up, 
And there’s enough to fill it again. 


Barto.p, St. Louis County, Missouri. 
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[It seems not to be generally known among students of the popular 
drama that the St. George Christmas Play was a familiar feature of 
Boston life in the eighteenth century. The following passage from the 
“Recollections” of Mr. Samuel Breck will be found of interest. 

“T forget on what holiday it was that the Anticks, another exploded 
remnant of colonial manners, used to perambulate the town. They 
have ceased to do it now, but I remember them as late as 1782. Th 
were a set of the lowest blackguards, who, disguised in filthy clothes 
and ofttimes with masked faces, went from house to house in large 
companies; and, bon gré, mal gré, obtruding themselves everywhere, 
particularly into the rooms that were occupied by parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, would demean themselves with great insolence. I have 
seen them at my father’s, when his assembled friends were at cards, 
take possession of a table, seat themselves on rich furniture, and pro- 
ceed to handle the cards, to the great annoyance of the company. The 
only way to get rid of them was to give them money, and listen patiently 
to a foolish dialogue between two or more of them. One of them would 
cry out, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen sitting by the fire, put your hands in your 
pockets and give us our desire.’ When this was done, and they had re- 
ceived some money, a kind of acting took place. One fellow was knocked 
down and lay sprawling on the carpet, while another bellowed out, 

‘See, there he lies, 

But ere he dies 

A doctor must be had.’ 
He calls for a doctor, who soon appears, and enacts the part so well 
that the wounded man revives. In this way they would continue for half 
an hour, and it happened not unfrequently that the house would be 
filled by another gang when these had departed. There was no refusing 
admittance. Custom had licensed these vagabonds to enter even by 
force any place they chose. What should we say to such intruders now? 
Our manners would not brook such usage a moment.’’! 

In 1753 the General Court passed a law against mummers and 
pageants in the streets; ? but this, I suppose, applied rather to Pope Day 
celebrations (on November sth, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot) 
than to the St. George performers.* — G. L. KittrepGE.] 

* Recollections of Samuel Breck with Passages from his N ote-Books (1771-1862), edited 
by H. E. Scudder, Philadelphia, 1877, pp. 35, 36. Mr. Breck was born in Boston in 1771, 
and died in Philadelphia in 1862. He began to write his Recollections in 1830, and this 
passage is near the beginning. The greater part of the passage was printed in Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine for 1877 (liv, 826, 827). 

? 26 Geor. II, chap. 3, passed January 5, 1753 (Temporary Acts, ed. 1763, pp. 83, 84; 
Province Laws, III, 647, 648). 

* On Pope Day see Matthews in the Publications of The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, viii, 90 ff., 104, and Cunningham, in the same Publications, xii, 288-295, with the 
references. 
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SOME ANALOGUES OF MAISTRE PIERRE PATHELIN 


BY THOMAS EDWARD OLIVER 


THE substance of the following story, entitled “‘Old Rasmus,” was 
related by a Danish-speaking student at a meeting of the Scandinavian 
Club of the University of Illinois not long ago. As will be seen, the 
resemblance of this tale and its several analogues to the main fea- 
tures of the Old-French farce of Maistre Pierre Pathelin is so marked 
that it seems quite worth while to call attention to these additional links 
in the chain of the Pathelin cycle. Moreover, certain features of these 
Danish and other versions are of sufficient moment to warrant a belief 
in a wider ramification and a more complex interrelation of the ana- 
logues of the Pathelin story than is commonly held. The student who 
related the story of ‘‘Old Rasmus” said that he had read it as far back 
as 1886 in a Danish popular almanac, although he was unable to remem- 
ber the title or the date of the almanac in question. The presence of 
such a tale in a popular publication at so late a date is undoubtedly 
very interesting, and proves the great vitality of the Pathelin type of 
tale. 

Acting on the scant information furnished by the student, I wrote to 
several publishers of Danish popular almanacs, one of whom, Justis- 
raad N. C. Rom of Copenhagen, very kindly sent me with his answer 
the 1883 edition of his firm’s “Folkets Almanak.” Here in the first 
seven pages of Signature 7 (the pages are not otherwise numbered) 
occurs the story entitled ‘“‘Gammel Rasmus, Sjaellandsk Aeventyr, 
ved Jens Kamp,” illustrated by six rough woodcuts representing the 
main features of the tale. This tale was written down from the words 
of a ferryman named A. Rasmiissen, of the island of Bogé, south of 
Zealand, Denmark. A summary follows: — 


Old Rasmus was a farmer living with his wife on the outskirts of a country 
village. They were very poor, lived in a hovel, and owned but one cow. In the 
winter they begged for food for the cow and for themselves; in the summer 
they stole it, acting upon Old Rasmus’s favorite maxim, “ One must help one’s 
self as one may.’”’ An especially severe winter came, rendering it impossible 
to secure fodder. The cow had recently calved, but poverty and hunger 
forced Old Rasmus to kill and eat the cow. When this supply of food was 
exhausted, Old Rasmus went into the village to sell the calf, leaving this 
animal at home, however. He first went to the leading shoemaker, and with 
much effort cajoled him into purchasing the calf for its meat and hide for 


' The text of this story may also be found in Jens Kamp’s Danske Folkeaeventyr, ii 
(1891), No. 4, p. 53. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Axel Olrik and the Danish Folk-Lore 
Society for their courtesy in furnishing me with copies of this and other Danish ana- 
logues to be mentioned in this article. 
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eight dollars cash. Rasmus agreed to deliver the calf in a week, when the 
shoemaker should call for it. Elated at his success, Rasmus tried the same 
scheme upon the poorer shoemaker, a mere cobbler, securing this time five 
dollars cash. Rasmus then went home, and soon hunger was again at his 
door. He and his wife decided, therefore, to kill the calf that very day. A 
week later, as Rasmus was enjoying his dinner of veal, the two purchasers 
appeared. Rasmus calmly told them that he had forgotten the agreement, 
and invited them to sit down and share the last of the meat. Furious at this 
deception, they threatened Old Rasmus with jail, while Rasmus ate on undis- 
turbed, and even taunted them with their simplicity. The summons to court 
came; and on his way to the bailiff, Rasmus met a constable, to whom he 
told his version of the affair. The constable agreed to assist him provided he 
would promise to pay him three marks. Rasmus readily promised. The con- 
stable then counselled him to act like a simpleton before the bailiff, and to 
begin to whistle “fyt” at every question put to him. Rasmus arrives at court, 
and is confronted by the two shoemakers. The pompous old bailiff asks 
those present if the accused is Old Rasmus. The bailiff, receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, asks Rasmus if he acknowledges the crime. Rasmus stands 
there, looking the fool to perfection, and gives no answer. The question is 
put a second time, but Rasmus only stares at the bailiff’s wig. A third time, 
with rising wrath and insulting epithet, the bailiff puts the question, ending 
with, “Answer, you ass!’””—“Fyt,... fyt,...” says Old Rasmus. 
A fourth time comes the question. “Fyt . . . fyt,’’ whistles Rasmus in reply. 
“He is crazy!’’ roars the bailiff, beside himself with anger. “ You cobblers, 
you deal with an idiot at your own risk. Away with you for disturbing the 
dignity of the Court!’ and the bailiff strikes lustily with his cane at the be- 
wildered shoemakers, who escape in terror. In the resulting confusion Old 
Rasmus sneaks into a corner until the coast is clear. He then bolts out of 
town. On the way he meets the constable, who inquires how things had gone. 
Rasmus tells him, whereupon the constable demands the three marks pro- 
mised him. Rasmus gives the same prolonged “fyt . . . fyt,” and runs 
home.' 


Mr. N. C. Rom, editor of the “‘ Folkets Almanak” in which this story 
of ‘Old Rasmus” is printed, says in a recent letter to the present writer, 
“‘T must not omit to inform vou that the story in question is widely 
known in Denmark, and is told with many variations, and there is no 
doubt of its being equally common in Norway and Sweden, as can 
surely be ascertained.” 

I have as yet made no personal investigation of the possibility of the 
occurrence of folk-versions of this tale in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries; but the Danish Folk-Lore Society very kindly inquired of the 
Folk-Lore Societies of Sweden and Norway in my behalf, receiving 
answer that, as far as these societies now know, there are no analogues 
of this tale in those lands. The Danish society, however, sent me, in 
addition to a copy of the “Old Rasmus” story, several other Danish 


' The student narrator of this story rendered this “fyt . . . fyt” of Old Rasmus by a 
prolonged whistle. 
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analogues, which I summarize here before proceeding to a discussion 
of all the analogues. The first of these is entitled “‘The Attorney’s 
Counsel.” ! 


A man once sold a cow to six butchers in succession, receiving from each 
two rigsdaler as earnest-money. When the time arrived for them to claim 
the cow, the man gave her to the first comer. The other purchasers summoned 
him before the judge. As he went thither in great anxiety, he passed an attor- 
ney’s house. The attorney inquired the cause of his distress, whereupon the 
man told him that he was seeking some one who could help him out of his 
difficulty. The attorney advised him to reply only “ Ja pyt” to all questions, 
and added that the man could pay him on his return. The man followed 
strictly the attorney’s advice, and the judge declared to the plaintiffs that the 
fellow was crazy and must be freed. On his return home, the man endeavored 
to pass the attorney’s house without entering; but the attorney ran out and 
invited him in. “Ja pyt,’”’ said the man as he hastened on. 


A third Danish analogue is in some respects even more interesting. 
For the sake of convenience I will call it the Jutland version. The 
summary follows.? 


An old inhabitant of Sjalland drove to Copenhagen with a load of rye to 
sell. The rye was not very new, but he finally sold it at a good price to the 
landlord of an inn. A couple of sharp hucksters saw the money paid, and 
induced the old man to treat them. They finally got him to drink heavily 
and to join in a game of cards, where with fair luck at first he finally lost 
everything. As his drunkenness increased, the sharpers were able to work their 
will upon him easily. He borrowed money from the host several times, and 
finally even pawned his horse and cart only to lose all. He was now very 
drunk indeed, and dared not meet his irate wife at home. The sharpers there- 
fore readily influenced him to go with them where sailors are hired for voyages. 
On the way they meet a Prussian sea captain who is looking for a sailor. 
The rascals turn over to him the drunken man, and hide to watch the outcome 
of their adventure. The captain demands the old man’s papers, and, on learn- 
ing that he has none with him, orders him to go home and fetch them. Some- 
what sobered, he starts; but the sharpers, fearing danger to themselves, try 
to send him on board again. At this juncture an attorney who had noticed 
the sharpers interfered, and caused them to flee by his threats of exposure. 
The drunken man tells the attorney of his misfortunes, including his engage- 
ment to ship as a sailor. From this last dilemma the attorney promises to 
free him if he will agree to pay him fifty dollars. This the old man promised, 
and the attorney then advised him to return to the captain and to make no 
other answer than “ Pyt” to all questions. The old man does this; and the 
captain, in a fury, strikes him on the head, and then orders him to be beaten 


' This story was first written down in 1861 by Peder Nielsen, pupil in the Sedinge Volks- 
schule, Fyn, Denmark. It may be found in the MSS. of the Dansk Folkemindesamling 
16, pp. 155, 156, in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. In 1900 it was published by Evald 
Tang Kristensen as No. 126 (p. 89) of his Danske Skjoemtesagn. 

? This tale was written down by Evald Tang Kristensen as related by the fisherman 
Jens Mathias Kristensen in Fjaltring near Lemvig, Jylland (Jutland), Denmark. It is 
printed in Evald Tang Kristensen’s Fra Bindestue og Kelle, 1897, ii, No. 17. 
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with a rope and thrown ashore. The man, now thoroughly sobered, hastens 
home, and manages to survive the scoldings of his wife. A few days later the 
attorney is seen approaching to claim his fifty dollars. The old man quickly 
gets into bed and tells his wife to say that he is sick. The wife acts her part 
well, showing the attorney the pretended sick husband, and declaring that 
he is near his end. Despite this, the attorney demands the fifty dollars of the 
old man, but receives only “ Pyt” for an answer, and is obliged to depart 
empty-handed. 


In a collection of Danish folk-tales published in 1900 by Evald Tang 
Kristensen * there are five Danish versions grouped under the general 
heading ‘‘ Grisens Salg” (‘‘The Sale of a Pig’’), all of which resemble 
those already given, except in minor details. In the first of these (No, 
124 in Kristensen’s collection), the story is as follows: — 


A man lost in playing skat. Having no money, he took a pig to Aalborg 
to sell. Meeting a man bound for court, he sold the pig for five dollars, and 
agreed to deliver the animal at his house. Farther on he sold the pig a second 
time under the same conditions, and then began to wonder what he should 
do. His solution of the problem was to go to the inn and sell the pig a third 
time, on this occasion to the host. The first two purchasers meet after court, 
and each invites the other to come to his house and partake of roast pig. In 
neither house, however, do they find the pig, and each is much mystified. 
Not to be disappointed, however, in their meal, they go to the inn, where, 
after some delay, they are unwittingly served with the pig which each had 
bought. In conversation they learn how and by whom they have been de- 
ceived, and the host confirms their discovery. They then summon the seller 
to court. On the way thither the latter goes to an attorney outside the village, 
and agrees to give him six half-bushels (skjaepper) of rye if he will help him. 
The lawyer advises him to whistle when the Court questions him. This he 
does, and the chief of police beats him. The lawyer then comes in and ex- 
postulates, warning them that the policeman has beaten a well-known crazy 
man belonging to such and such a village. The frightened plaintiffs then 
withdraw their suit, and beg the defendant very politely to go home. The 
lawyer runs after him, and asks when he is to receive his rye; but the man 
only whistles, even when the lawyer agrees to go fetch the rye himself. The 
lawyer then takes his turn in beating the man, and goes his way. “Thus did 
the man receive fifteen dollars and two beatings for his porker, and there- 
with ended the matter.” 


Of special interest here is the presence of the lawyer in court, and also 
the invitation to eat where no food is forthcoming. These elements in 
the tale show a closer analogy with the French tale than in the Danish 
versions previously cited. 

All of these Kristensen tales are taken directly from the people, and 
in each case the name of the narrator is given. In this case the narra- 
tor is Jens Povlsen of Tvaermose. The same version with less detail, 


' Danske Skjaemtesagn, samlede af Folkemunde af Evald Tang Kristensen, Forste 
Samling; Aarhus. Forfatterens Forlag 1900. Pp. 87-92, Nos. 124-128. 
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as related by Markus Hansen of Assing, is printed as No. 28 of Kristen- 
sen’s collection ‘‘ Aeventyr fra Jylland, samlede af Folkemunde. Anden 
Samling,”’ which is volume vii of “‘ Jyske Folkeminder” (Copenhagen, 
Karl Schanbergs Boghandel, 1884). Here, on pp. 206-210, is a tale, 
also entitled “‘ Grisesalget,” in which a peasant, Peder Ty, sells in Aal- 
borg a month-old suckling pig to the chief clerk of the court and to the 
procurator. As in the story above, he does not deliver the pig, but sells 
it a third time to the innkeeper. He receives five daler at each sale. 
In the same way the disappointed purchasers go to the inn and eat the 
very pig that they had purchased. When Peder, or Per as he is called 
in the greater part of the story, goes to a self-made (selvgjort) procura- 
tor for advice, he is told to say nothing but “‘ Pyhy.”’ As in the previous 
tale, the payment is to be rye, in this case one or two barrels. Differ- 
ences between the two versions are slight, but noteworthy. In the former 
the man has lost money through playing skat. In the latter the pig is 
a suckling and is carried in a bag, much being made of the opening of 
the bag to show the contents. The chief difference of all is that in the 
former tale the man is told to whistle, while in the latter the advice is 
to say “ Pyhy.”” Of moment perhaps is the name Peder or Per, remind- 
ing us of Pierre Pathelin, although the similarity may be, and prob- 
ably is, mere chance. The emphasis upon the lawyer being self-made 
may also suggest Pathelin. In the latter version (that by Markus Han- 
sen) the judge is angry because the dignity of his court has been compro- 
mised by bringing in a crazy man. This suggests a connection with 
Old Rasmus. In the Hansen version the lawyer does not enter the 
court. 

Bolte, in his edition of “‘ Veterator,” classes this tale, with its “ pyhy,” 
with that using “ fyt, fyt,”’ and also with an Italian tale found by Fina- 
more, where we find “‘ciffe, cciaffe, gniffe, ngnaffe.” He says of these 
three tales that the rustic “grunzt wie ein Schwein.” I cannot, how- 
ever, share this view, for it seems to me that these sounds represent 
either a hiss or a whistle. I shall speak of this point again in connection 
with the tale by Finamore, which will be given later. 

In the second of the Kristensen stories of this type (No. 125 in Kristen- 
sen’s 1900 collection), the tale runs thus: — 


A Jutland peasant journeys to Copenhagen with a calf. On the way he 
sells the calf four times in succession, receiving ten dollars from each pur- 
chaser, and delivering the calf to the last one because the sale took place so 
near his home. He goes back home elated at his success, but the three de- © 
ceived purchasers summon him to court. Going to an attorney, he promises 
him half of his receipts. The attorney advised him to say merely “ Pyt”’ to 
all questions. At court they could do nothing with him, and believed him 
insane. The lawyer also got his own advice, “ Pyt,” as sole satisfaction. 
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The third of Kristensen’s 1900 collection (No. 126) is precisely the 
same as the version already given as “The Attorney’s Counsel” (see 
p. 397). There are only a few minor differences in the wording. 

The fourth tale in the Kristensen collection (No. 127) is as follows; 

A man was on the way to Copenhagen with a goose under his arm. On the 
road he sold the goose to two persons in succession, receiving five marks from 
each, and promising to deliver the bird. Once in town, he went to an inn 
where the host asked and paid the price of the goose, again five marks. With 
his fifteen marks the man returned to his wife Kristine, who said that he was 
in danger of a court summons. In a few days this came. He went to an attor- 
ney and promised him the fifteen marks for his help. The lawyer counselled 
him to say only “Pyt”’ to all questions. This he did, despite threats of im- 
prisonment, saying “ Aa pyt”’ to all questions. The judge, in anger, dismissed 
the case, and chased him away as a fool. On the street he met the attorney, 
who asked for his fifteen marks. The man said only “ Aa pyt,” and ran away. 


The resemblance of this version to the first of the Kristensen collec- 
tion (No. 124) is clear in the final sale to the innkeeper. 

The fifth story in Kristensen (No. 128) is a short summary of the first 
(No. 124), with the addition of names: — 

Gunni Kraemmer from Vaarst sold a pig in the town of Aalborg, first to 
Alderman Welfert, afterwards to Alderman Merk, and finally to the innkeeper 
Brennaes, on Bispens Street. When he found that he was in difficulty, he 
went to lawyer Sparre, who suggested to him that he should whistle “fy—yt.” 


This short summary is peculiar, in that it makes no mention of the 
outcome of the stratagem, or of the discomfiture of the lawyer. 

In all these Danish versions we note the use of a whistle or of some 
whistling-sound — “‘fyt,”’ “pyt,”’ “ pyhy,” or the like — to carry out the 
deception. Through the courtesy of my friend Christian Friedrich 
Weiser, now in Berlin, I have secured copies of German analogues, in 
which a similar method is used. Although these versions are somewhat 
prolix, yet, inasmuch as they occur in rather rare and inaccessible books, 
I feel it best to transcribe them here, in order to bring together material 
which may prove of value for subsequent investigation. 

The first of these German analogues is found in Magister Wolfgang 
Biittner’s “Claus Narr,” a collection of tales first published in 1572." 
The whole book consists of sixteen parts, each part containing a smaller 
or greater number of stories (from fifteen to fifty-nine). The story here 
quoted is the fifty-eighth of Part VIII, p.S 1 a, and has as title “ Pa Pi 
Pa Pi Pa.” 

* The full title is “Sechs hundert sieben und zwantzig Historien von Claus Narren. 
Feine schimpfliche wort und Reden, die Erbare Ehrenleut Clausen abgemerckt und 
nachgesagt haben. Zur Biirgerlichen und Christlichen Lere, wie andere Apologen dienst- 
lich und férderlich. Mit lustigen Reimen gedeutet und erkleret. Anno 1572’ [Eisleben]. 


The name “Bittner” does not appear upon the title-page, but is found in the acrostic in 
the oratio authoris at the end of the book. Bittner was Pfarrer zu Wolffenstek a/M. 
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Ein Vorsprach hatte ein Dieb vnterrichtet das er vor dem Gerichte thete 
wie ein Stumme vnd nirgend zu antwortet, allein sagte zu allem das man jn 
fragen wiirde: pa pi pa pi pa. Als wolte er jn vom Galgen loss machen vnd 
10 Giilden zu lohne haben Der Dieb thete also vor dem Gerichte vnd ward 
ledig Der Vorsprach fordert zehen Gilden da bleib der Dieb auff diesem 
Wege wie jhn der Vorsprach geleret hatte vnd sprach auch zu jhm: pa pi 
pa pi pa und mechte sich vom Vorsprachen auch ledig 

Also gehts noch wem man thut guts 
Der séffe gerne unsers Bluts 

Kan er vns nicht vexieren las 

So spot er vnser in die Nass 

Wie dieser Schalck sein Vorsprach lohnt 
So werden fromme leut verhont 

Von denen den sie han gedient 

Wenn es mir nur zu sagen zimpt 

So wiist ich wol wie man mir danckt 
Commemoratio benefitz ist ein schand 
Drumb las ichs bleiben auch vnd denck 
Nicht mehr an diese Leut da wend 
Wiltu nicht sein verspot darzu 

Verlacht kein loser Menschen thue 

Der wohlthat nicht erkennt noch merckt 
Kein freundschafft noch ein gutes werck. 


The above is the oldest Germanic version of the episode, so far as I 
have as yet found, to make use of a method of deceit not found in the 
“Pathelin.” In the latter, as is well known, the lawyer counsels the 
shepherd to say “ Bée” in imitation of his sheep. I shall soon refer to 
and discuss a number of proven direct descendants of the “ Pathelin” 
farce, which continue to use the sheep’s cry. I desire first, however, to 
show, as far as my present material will permit, that the analogues 
having other methods of deceit than the sheep’s cry.are very common, 
and to say that it is difficult to establish any definite chronological rela- 
tionships among them. 

In the Zeitschrift ““ Der Bir” (Berlin, II Jahrgang, 1876, p. 116) is an 
article by Dr. W. Schwartz entitled ‘‘ Nachlese zu den Sagen und alten 
Geschichten der Marck Brandenburg.’ The third story (p. 117) is 
headed “‘ Abgepfiffen,” and is as follows: — 

Ein Bauer hatte ein fettes Schwein liegen, das er zu verkaufen gedachte. 
Es war in der Herbstzeit wo die Schlachter nach fetten Schweinen umzu- 
fragen pflegen. Kommt also ein Schlichter bei ihm heran und fragt, ob er 
ein fettes Schwein zu verkaufen habe. “Ja,” sagt der Bauer. Der Schlachter 
besieht sichs und fragt nach dem Preise. Nach einigem Hinundherfordern 
und Bieten werden sie einig, und der Schlaichter bezahlt das Schwein mit dem 
Beding, dass es erst nach einigen Tagen abgeholt wiirde. Damit geht er fort. 
Nicht lange darnach kommt ein anderer Schlachter, besieht das Schwein, 
schliesst mit dem Bauern auch wieder den Handel ab, bezahlt ihm den Preis, 
lasst es aber auch noch einige Tage liegen. Und so kommen noch drei 
Schlichter, denen der Bauer gleichfalls das Schwein verkauft, und zwar unter 
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derselben Bedingung. Die Schlichter waren alle aus einer entfernten Stadt 
und mussten sich erst Fuhrwerk mitbringen. Als nun der Tag heranriickte, 
wo die Schlachter kommen sollten, das Schwein abzuholen, da war der Bauer 
in grosser Angst. Er rief seine Frau und sagte: “ Mutter, gieb mir Rat, ich 
habe eine uniiberlegte Tat getan, so und so, — wenn die fiinf Schlichter 
kommen und merken, dass ich sie geprellt habe, so schlagen sie mich tot, 
Und das Geld méchte ich doch nicht gerne wieder raus geben.” Das Weib 
fand bald guten Rat und sagte: “ Vater, leg dich ins Bett und stelle dich tot, 
ich werde dann heulen und jammern und s» das Ungewitter von dir ab- 
wenden.”’ Als die Schlichter nun ankamen, einer nach dem andern, um ihr 
bezahltes Schwein in Empfang zu nehmen, und jeder das Schwein haben 
wollte, weil er es von dem Bauer ehrlich erhandelt, da entspann sich bald 
Hader und grausamer Zank und zuletzt wollten sie dem Bauer zu Leibe. 
Der aber lag tot im Bette und war kein Schiedsmann da, der ihnen Recht 
sprechen, und kein Zeuge, der ihnen ihren ehrlichen Kauf bezeugen konnte; 
denn die Frau wusste von nichts. Sie mussten sich daher zu einem Vergleich 
unter einander entschliessen, und nahmen jeder ein Fiinfteil von dem Schwein 
und fuhren von dannen. Als sie fort waren, stand der Bauer wieder auf von 
dem Totenbette und lachte sich ins Faustchen und trank noch ein Glaschen 
mehr, weil alles so gliicklich abgelaufen war. Aber es kam doch wieder 
schlimm. Die Schlichter erfuhren bald, dass der Bauer nicht gestorben wire 
und erkannten den Betrug, den er mit ihnen gespielt und verklagten ihn 
deshalb vor Gericht. Wie der Bauer nun die Vorladung von dem Gerichte 
erhilt, da wird ihm doch bang ums Herz, und er fragt wieder die Hausmutter 
um Rat. Aber die wusste diesmal auch nichts mehr, sondern sagte: “ Vater, 
geh nach der Stadt zu einem Advokaten, ehe Du aufs Gericht kommst, der 
wird Dir ja wohl einen Rat geben, was Du dort anzufiihren hast zu Deiner 
Verteidigung.”” Der Bauer tat so. An dem Tage, als er vor Gericht erscheinen 
sollte, machte er sich schon friihe auf den Weg und erreichte die Stadt friiher, 
so dass er noch einen Rechtsgelehrten aufsuchen konnte, dem er seine Sache 
vortrug. Dieser rieb sich anfangs die Stirn, fand den Handel ganz verzwickt, 
und konnte erst gar nicht auf ein Mittel kommen, wie dem Bauer zu helfen 
wire. Der Bauer bat instindigst und bot 25 Thaler, wenn er gliicklich aus 
dieser fatalen Sache kime. Endlich hatte der Advokat den Ausweg gefunden 
und sagte zu dem Bauer: “ Merkt auf, wenn Ihr jetzt vor Gericht kommt, so 
wird man Euch diese und jene Frage vorlegen, darauf habt Ihr nur Eine 
Antwort, die ist: “‘ Abgepfiffen!”” Weiter antwortet Ihr nichts. Und so Ihr, 
wie ich hoffe, damit gliicklich durchkommt, so bringt Ihr mir 25 Thaler!” 
Der Bauer versprach es fest und ging fort. Wie er nun vor dem Gerichte 
steht, und die fiinf Schlichter ihre Anklage erheben auf Betrug, und der 
Richter den Bauer fragt, was er dazu sage, so antwortete der Bauer stets: 
“ Abgepfiffen!”” Der Richter war Anfangs verwundert, kam _ aber, da der 
Bauer hartniickig bei seinem “ Abgepfifien” blieb, zu der Uberzeugung, 
dasses mit ihm nicht richtig sei, und sprach den Bauer frei, weil mit einem 
Menschen, den die Zurechnungsfihigkeit ermangle kein giiltiger Handel 
abgeschlossen werden kénne. Und so mussten die Schlaichter noch obendrein 
die Gerichtskosten tragen. Als der Bauer nun von dem Gerichte herunter 
kam, und an dem Hause des Advokaten vorbei ging, sah dieser zum Fenster 
hinaus und rief dem Bauer zu: “ Nun, Ihr habt den Prozess gewonnen, wie 
stehts mit den 25 Thalern?”’ Der Bauer aber blickt hinauf, erwiederte: 
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“ Abgepfiffen |” und ging geraden Wegs nach Hause. — Ob es nicht schliesslich 
doch herausgekommen, dass er sich blos so gestellt, weiss ich nicht. 


Again, through the kindness of my friend Christian Friedrich Weiser 
of Berlin, I have secured from a rather rare source (“‘ Amusemens Fran- 
cois ou Contes & Rire, Trattenimenti italiani overo conti di ridere 4 
Venise MDCCLII chez Dominique Pitteri” 2 vols. in 1. Tome Second, 
p. 56) an analogue showing the closest connection with one of the stories 
found in E. T. Kristensen’s ‘‘ Danske Skjaemtesagn” (No. 124; see also 
its analogue, that follows from “ Aeventyr fra Jylland,” p. 398 of this 
article). The date of this collection, 1752, is of no value in determining 
the date of the story; but the use of the expression “ plai” instead of the 
Danish whistle may possibly point the way to some of the German ver- 
sions which use “blee,” although the explanation offered of “ plai” in 
the story itself is that it is a dialect form of “que vous plait-il.” 

This book has the Italian and the French on opposite pages, but the 
French is clearly the original. 

Although this version is also very long, I ask leave to transcribe it in 
full in order to bring together all available material not readily accessible. 
The story is entitled in the French, which I give here in the original 
spelling, with all its errors, as follows: — 


LE COCHON DE LAIT DES DEUX PROCUREURS 


Un Paisan des environs d’Anguléme, ayant porté a vendre un Cochon 
de lait un jour de marché, rencontre un Procureur au Présidial, qui lui de- 
mande ce qu’il avoit dans son sac. Le Paisan lui dit que c’etoit un Cochon 
de lait qu’il vouloit vendre. Le Procureur le tire du sac, le trouve gras & 
dodu, l’achéte, le paye, & donne ordre au Paisan de le porter chez lui dans 
une telle rue vis a vis une telle enseigne & de dire 4 la femme de |’appréter 
pour diner. Le Paisan ayant regi son argent, se met en devoir de porter le 
Cochon, & rencontre chemin faisant un autre Procureur compére & ami 
du premier, qui lui demande si le Cochon étoit 4 vendre. Le Paisan ayant 
répondit qu’oiii, le Procureur convient pour le prix, et dit au Paisan de le 
porter chez lui, aprés lui avoir dit & son nom & la rue, & de dire & sa femme 
de le faire appréter pour diner. Le Paisan se promene un bon gros quart 
d’heure, c’est 4 dire jusques 4 ce qu’il jugea que les Procureurs devoient 
étre au Palais. Ensuite il revient au marché, avec son sac & son Cochon. 
Il n’y fut pas plaitét arrivé que l’héte de Quatre écus, un des plus fameux 
Traiteurs de la Ville, qui venoit d’acheter des provisions, le rencontre, & lui 
demande ce qu’il a A vendre. Un beau & bon Cochon, répondit le Paisan. 
Quatre Ecus convint enfin du prix, le paye, emporte le Cochon; & ne fut 
pas platét chez lui, qu’il le fit appréter et mettre & la broche. En sortant 
de l’Audience, le premier Procureur rencontre son Compére, & lui dit: 
J’ai acheté ce matin un bon Cochon de lait, que j’ai mandé 4 ma femme 
de nous appréter pour diner, vous viendrez, s’il vous plait, mon Compére, 
en manger votre part. J’en ai un aussi, répondit le Compére; mais puisque 
vous voulez que nous mangions ce matin le vétre, nous mangerons donc 
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demain le mien. Arrivés au logis, le Procureur trouva sa femme en entrant, 
& lui demande, si le Cochon étoit cuit. Quel Cochon, dit la femme, je croj 
que vous vous moquez? Comment, répondit le Procureur? un Paisan ne 
vous a-t-il pas apporté un Cochon? Je vous assure, dit la femme, que je 
n’ai v0 ni Paisan ni Cochon. On demande & la servante qui n’en savoit pas 
davantage. Oh! cela étant, Compére, allons donc manger le mien, dit le 
second Procureur. Allons, dit l’autre: il faut bien manger quelque chose; 
mais le Cochon ne se trouva pas plus chez celui-ci que chez l’autre. Alors 
les Procureurs ne doutérent pas, que le Paisan n’efit été plus fin qu’eux, 
Heureusement nous sommes en bonne Ville, od nous pouvons trouver a diner, 
dirent-ils: allons nous en chez Quatre-Ecus. Etant chez Quatre Ecus, ils 
demandent au Traiteur, s’il avait quelque chose 4 leur donner. Messieurs, 
dit Quatre Ecus, nous avons plus qu’il ne faut quand vous seriez encore dix 
autres, & si vous voulez vous donner la peine de faire un tour & la cuisine, 
vous y trouverez de quoi choisir, & pourrez prendre ce qui vous accommodera. 
Ils vont a la cuisine, trouvent le Cochon de lait 4 la broche. Ha! parbleu, 
Compre, dit l’un des Procureurs, encore sommes-nous heureux de trouver 
ici un Cochon de lait. Celui-ci nous tiendra lieu des nétres. Ils demandérent 
& Quatre-Ecus, si le Cochon étoit retenu; & répondant que non: Qu’on nous 
le serve donc, dirent les Procureurs. Le Cochon étant mangé, entre la poire 
et le fromage, les Procureurs demandérent 4 compter. Quatre-Ecus, vint 
lui-méme & leur demande, s’ils avaient trouvé le Cochon bon. Excellent, 
dirent-ils. Il n’est acheté que de ce matin, dit Quatre-Ecus & il vient de bon 
endroit. De qui l’avez-vous acheté, demandérent les Procureurs? D’un tel 
Paisan, dit Quatre-Ecus, en le nommant. Quelle sorte d’homme est cela? 
C’est un homme fort accommodant, répondit Quatre-Ecus. Et 1a-dessus, 
il fit son portrait si au naturel, que les Procureurs persuadez que c’étoit leur 
homme, lui envoyérent une assignation pour se voir condamner & leur payer 
la valeur des Cochons, & & de grandes réparations, pour avoir violé la foi 
publique. Le pauvre Paisan voyant deux Procureurs 4 ses trousses, & se 
croyant perdu sans ressource, porte son assignation & un Avocat, & le prie 
de le tirer de cette affaire, qu’il raconte & sa maniére, faisant l’innocent, 
comme font d’ordinaire tous les Paisans; & sur tout ceux d’Angoumois & de 
Poitou auxquels on a bien de la peine & faire dire oiii ou non. L’Avocat, 
malgré les déguisemens du Paisan, & au travers de ses réponses aux ques- 
tions qu’il lui fit, voyant bien qu’il avoit fait la friponnerie & vendu son 
Cochon trois fois, lui dit, que son affaire étoit fort mauvaise, & méme fort 
sale, & qu’il cherchat un autre Avocat. Mons. dit le Paisan en franc patois, 
en se grattant l’oreille & faisant tourner son chapeau, ne m’abandonez pas, 
je vous prie, telles gens me ruineront. Tirez-moi de cette affaire; j’ai encore 
six Cochons de la méme mere, je vous en promets un des plus beaux, si vous 
me tirez des mains de ces Gripes-tout. Nous avons toujours recours A vous, 
& si vous m’abandonnez, je suis perdu; mon ami, dit l’Avocat, qui comptoit 
déja sur le Cochon promis, je ne vois qu’un moyen pour te tirer d’affaire. 
O, c’est assez, Mons. dit le Paisan, pourva qu’il soit bon. II faut, mon enfant, 
continua l’Avocat, que tu fasses l’innocent quand tu paroitras a l’Audience, 
& que tu ne répondes que Plai. C’est un mot du Pais qui signifie que vous 
plait-il. Je ferai bien cela, Mons. dit le Paisan. Le jour que la cause devoit 
se plaider, le Paisan ne manqua pas de se trouver a |’Audience. Les Pro- 
cureurs firent le pauvre Paisan plus noir qu’un charbon, & n’oubliérent rien 
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de tout ce qui pouvoit faire paroitre la friponnerie plus atroce & plus dange- 
reuse pour la Societé, & conclurent enfin suivant leur demande & de grands 
dédommagemens. L’Avocat parla pour le Paisan, & sans entrer dans 
aucune discussion du fait, il représenta & la Cour que la présance du per- 
sonnage parleroit mieux pour lui que tout ce qu’il pourroit alléguer en sa 
faveur. Que c’était un pauvre innocent qui étoit plus digne de la compassion 
que du ressentiment de ses parties, & qu’il étoit surprenant, qu’on relevat si 
cruellement une faute, qui ne procédoit que de la pure innocence de celui 
qui l’avoit commise; & que pour se convaincre de la verité qu’il avangoit, il 
supplioit la Cour d’examiner le défendeur. On fait appeller le Paisan qui 
entre dans le Parquet. Le Juge lui dit, levez la main, mon ami. Promettez- 
vous devant Dieu de dire la vérité? Plai, Mons. répond le Paisan en se gratant 
l’oreille & bAlotant son chapeau. Le Juge lui répéta souvent la méme chose, 
& eut todjours Plai pour réponse. Avez-vous vendu, continua le Juge, un 
Cochon a ces deux Procureurs, qui vous l’ont payé, & l’avez-vous ensuite 
revendu 4 Quatre-Ecus? Plai, Mons. dit encore le Paisan. Le Juge per- 
suadé que cet homme etoit hebété, dit aux Procureurs, que le pauvre homme 
etoit assez puni, & qu’il s’etonnoit qu’ils se fussent amusés a un innocent, 
& renvoya les parties hors de Cour & de procés sans dépens. Le Paisan 
n’entendit pas platét ce Jugement, qu’il décampe sans retourner chez son 
Avocat. Plusieurs jours se passent sans savoir de quoi il étoit devenu, mais 
enfin le rencontrant un jour en rue, Coquin, lui dit-il, je t’ai tiré d’une 
méchante affaire: Tu m’avois promis un Cochon de lait & tu m’as filouté. 
Plai, Monsieur, répondit le Paisan. Scélérat, dit l’Avocat, on ne trompe pas 
deux fois les gens de Justice, & si jamais tu retombes entre mes mains. 
Plai, Monsieur, répondit le Paisan. L’Avocat voyant qu’il étoit la dupe, 
& craignant de s’exposer a la raillerie, si la chose venoit & étre shé, quitte 
le Paisan, & se retire, bien honteux d’avoir fourni au Paisan dequoi le tromper, 
aprés avoir trompé les Procureurs. 


The similarity of this tale to several of those already cited is clear. The 
pig being in the bag points to the Danish version with “pyhy,” and in 
other respects the connection is very close between the versions. The 
French tale, however, is much more spun out, containing elements that 
appear scattered through several Danish versions. 

Now, while all these stories are much simpler than the farce of ‘‘ Mais- 
tre Pathelin,’’ and lack many of the details and scenes that make the 
latter so much more humorous, yet the central theme of all is essentially 
the same. In all we have a man of the law caught by the same trick that 
he had devised for his client, and caught by the client himself. In two of 
the Danish versions, and also in the Brandenburg tale, we have, as in 
“Pathelin,” dishonest couples whom poverty leads to deceive. In “Old 
Rasmus”’ the réle of the wife is slight, for she merely consents to the 
killing of the calf. In the Jutland version and in the Brandenburg ana- 
logue the wife aids the husband much as she does in the celebrated de- 
lirium scenes in the French farce. In the Jutland version we have an 
interesting and curious combination of the feigning of sickness with the 
refusal to answer anything but “‘pyt.” In “ Pathelin,” however, these 
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elements are each distinct, and form the basis of the two most ridiculous 
scenes of the farce. In ‘‘ Pathelin” the dramatic genius of the unknown 
author has developed the wife into a most efficient helpmate in dishon- 
esty, — a position that is unique in all the analogues of the ‘‘ Pathelin” 
cycle that I have yet found. The only versions that approach the “ Pathe. 
lin” story in this respect are the Danish Jutland analogue, the Branden- 
burg tale, and, above all, the episode of “‘ Mak the Thief,” in the Towne- 
ley Plays, to which last version I shall return presently when I begin the 
real argument of this paper. In all the analogues the people concerned 
are chiefly peasants or tradespeople; in “ Old Rasmus,” two shoemakers 
are cheated by the same person; while in “‘ Pathelin” the tailor is cheated 
twice, but by different persons; in the other Danish versions, as well as 
in ‘“‘Old Rasmus,” the same animal is sold two or more times. Old Ras- 
mus sells a calf twice; the other deceivers sell a calf, a pig, a cow, ora 
goose, from three to six times. This common feature is shared also by the 
Brandenburg tale, and by the tale in “‘Contes & rire.”’ In this feature of 
repeated sale and deception we have no analogue with “ Pathelin,” but 
with an Italian anecdote by Parabosco and other popular versions, to 
which I shall refer soon in another connection. In all but one of the tales 
thus far introduced, we have a scene before a judge, in one case before a 
sea-captain, who in the Jutland version has essentially the same réle as a 
judge. In all these popular tales the scene in court is reduced to its sim- 
plest elements, whereas in “‘ Pathelin” it is expanded with rare dramatic 
skill. 


It is clear, therefore, that these Danish and other tales, gathered from 
among the people or found in collections of popular lore, all show many 
points of contact with most of the features of the “ Pathelin” story, and 
lead us to ask various questions which it may be quite impossible at pre- 
sent to answer with finality. First of all, they lead us to wonder whether 
similar folk-versions do not exist elsewhere. Judging by my own brief 
experience in searching for these tales, and the considerable number that 
have been found, I believe that the tale, in one form or another, is far 
more widespread than has hitherto been supposed. When most of this 
still hidden material shall have been discovered, and critically examined, 
we shall be in a better position to make careful scholarly deductions. I 
bespeak, therefore, the help of my readers in this search. That the Dan- 
ish versions are closely related to each other, seems evident. The similar 
use of a whistled “‘pyt,” “fyt,” “pyhy,” or the like, would in itself be 
sufficient evidence of this. It seems clear, also, that the Danish tales and 
the Brandenburg analogue are closely connected with the tale found in 
Parabosco, and with other Italian and French popular tales which I shall 
consider later, and also with the French tale in “‘Contes a rire,”’ in the 
common fact of repeated sales of the same object or animal. Which way, 
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however, does the stream flow? Or shall we take all farther back to a 
common origin? The chief question is this: What is the connection of 
these tales with the French farce and with the proven descendants of 
that farce, written by Reuchlin, Hans Sachs, and others? Are these stories 
but pale reflections of the more complicated and brilliant French play, 
or do the basic incidents of the farce, together with these popular ana- 
logues, all go back to an ancestry still more remote? May we not be able 
to carry back to such a remote ancestry many of the closer analogues of 
Pathelin which we have not yet ventured to free from direct descent from 
‘‘Pathelin” itself? It will of course be impossible to do so with all, for 
many of the German and some of the English versions seem directly in- 
spired by the French play. Although I realize fully that all the evidence is 
not yet in, and that it will be exceedingly difficult to assign definite chro- 
nology to the evidence when it is gathered, yet I feel that there are one or 
two lines of thought which may help us in the consideration of these 
various questions, and to these I now invite attention. 

In all collections of popular tales which I have thus far examined, I 
have been impressed with the great prevalence of the motif of deceit in 
one form or another. Only rarely, however, does the form of deceit ap- 
proach that found in the “ Pathelin” cycle, in which a deceiver is caught 
in his own trap. And yet this form is not rare. In the so-called farce of 
‘Maistre Tubert” of Eustache Deschamps, who died in 1410, a lawyer is 
outwitted by his client; but the trickery is accomplished by quite other 
means than those boasted of by the crafty lawyer.' Deceit is very preva- 
lent in many of the French farces; but we do not seem to find until after 
“Pathelin” anything at all resembling that farce. In Richard F. Bur- 
ton’s “ Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu Devilry” (London, 
Longmans Green, 1870), we find frequently the outwitting of a person by 
the same method used by that person. See, among others, the first of 
these cynical tales, where a woman is outwitted at her own game. 
Particularly striking is the final story in which King Vikramaditya kills 
the treacherous jogi while the latter is showing him how to prostrate 
himself before the goddess Smashana-Kali. It was the jogi’s plan to kill 
the king when he should follow his instructions. This rivalry in deceit 
and cleverness seems especially common in Oriental tales. In Gaelic and 
in Norse tales, also, this type of story is common. For instance, in Jere- 
miah Curtin’s “Hero Tales of Ireland” (Boston, 1894), we find it in the 
tale of “Black Thief and King Conal’s Horses” (p. 105). In Dasent’s 
‘Popular Tales from the Norse” (New York, 1908), we find the motif 
of a deceiver caught in his own trap in “Well Done and Ill Paid” 

' Anciens Textes Francais. CEuvres d’Eustache Deschamps, vol. 7, pp. 155-174- 
The outwitting of a lawyer is a frequent theme, it seems. Lope de Vega, in his Entremes 


del Letrado (Obras Sueltas), tom. xviii (p. 8), depicts the cheating and robbing of a 
lawyer by a simple peasant. Ticknor (vol. ii, p. 253) notes the resemblance to Pathelin. 
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(p. 266). Dasent shows in his introduction (p. lxx) how widely scattered 
some tales of deceit may be. Thus the Norse tale of ‘‘ Why the Bear is 
Stumpy-tailed” has its analogue in the African (Kanuri) story of how 
the hyena became tailless and earless. In J. F. Campbell’s “ Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands”’ (4 vols. London, 1890) we see clever deceit 
in many tales. Thus vol. i, p. 279, in the fable of the fox and the cock, 
The cock saves his life by a strategy similar to the one that the fox em- 
ployed to catch him. See also “The Tale of the Shifty Lad” (vol. i, p. 338; 
and vol. ii, p. 272; compare also Dasent’s tale of “‘The Master Thief,” 
p. 232 of “ Norse Tales”). Instances of this type of story might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely ; but I have indicated enough, I believe, to show 
that such tales are universal, and that they, in common with much folk- 
lore, undoubtedly go back to a remote ancestry. I can therefore see no 
just reason for excluding from a similar antiquity that particular type of 
story of dece.. which we find in the “ Pathelin” cycle. I believe that this 
type also is a common heritage of the Indo-Germanic peoples. 
Another interesting argument from analogy may be taken from the 
earlier scenes of the farce of ‘“‘ Pathelin,’”” — those in which the draper 
Guillaume visits the house of Pathelin, where he is completely hood- 
winked by Pathelin’s feigned sickness and the cleverness of Pathelin’s 
wife. We find, curiously enough, a very close parallel to these scenes in 
the episode of “‘ Mak the Thief” in the English Towneley Plays (edited 
by A. W. Pollard, Early English Text Society, 1897, Extra Series No. 
LXXI). It was J. J. Jusserand (“‘Théatre en Angleterre,” 1878, p. 93) 
who first discovered the similarity of the “Mak the Thief” interlude 
with the “‘ Pathelin” drama; and A. Banzer (in “Zeitschrift fiir Franzé- 
sische Sprache und Literatur,” vol. x, p. 106) has made an interesting 
comparison of the two. Despite the evident similarity of the two episodes, 
at least in their general scope, the differences are so marked as to pre- 
clude, it seems to me, any but an indirect connection. In ‘‘ Mak the 
Thief” it is a sheep that has been stolen; in “ Pathelin” it is cloth. In 
“*Mak the Thief” it is Mak’s wife who feigns illness, in “‘ Pathelin” it is 
Pathelin himself, although it should be noted that in each case it is the 
husband who concocts the deceit, in the carrying-out of which the wife 
is a most clever helper. In “‘ Pathelin” we have the feigning of the ap- 
proach of death, and also the intensely ludicrous running-about in de- 
lirium; in “Mak the Thief,” the equally clever scheme of pretending 
that there is a new-born child in the cradle where the stolen sheep is 
concealed. It should also be noted that in ‘‘ Mak the Thief” there is no 
pretence to idiocy, as in the delirium scenes of “‘ Pathelin.”” Tomy think- 
ing, this pretence to idiocy and delirium in “ Pathelin” forms a connect- 
ing-link with the later court scene of the drama, where pretence to idiocy 
is also the chief element, thus giving a certain greater organic unity to the 
whole farce. In fact, this element of idiocy and delirium is not found in 
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any of the analogues of this part of the French farce which I have thus far 
found; and it seems as if the dramatist had purposely introduced it, in 
order to attain a greater dramatic unity and also increase the humor of 
his play. In “ Pathelin” the ruse of feigned illness is successful ; at least, 
it is not discovered until the close of the farce, when Pathelin escapes 
punishment for that particular deceit. In “‘ Mak the Thief” the shep- 
herds finally discover the stolen sheep in the cradle, and administer a 
severe punishment to Mak by tossing him in a blanket. 

The problem of the relationship of ‘‘ Mak the Thief” and “ Pathelin” 
has not been worked out, so far as I know; and perhaps it can never 
be satisfactorily settled, owing to the ioss of the necessary intervening 
material, if, indeed, such material was ever written down. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that the episode of ‘‘ Mak the Thief” antedates consider- 
ably our earliest text of “‘ Pathelin,” which Dr. Holbrook places in 1485." 
It even antedates 1469,' the earliest date which Dr. Holbreok assigns 
to the popularity of “ Pathelin.” Even if we say with Gaston Paris, “ Il 
est tres probable que Villon y fait allusion dés 1461,” *? we have not gone 
much farther back. It seems entirely reasonable to believe, that, if 
“Pathelin”’ had existed in its complete dramatic form before these dates, 
we should have some record of so remarkable a production. Banzer 
(in vol. x, p. 111, of “ Zeitschrift fiir Franzésische Sprache und Litera- 
tur’’) uses the title ‘“‘ Pathelin” to express what had best be indicated, I 
think, by the term “‘ Ur-Pathelin,”’ and assumes this as the source of the 
episode of ‘‘ Mak the Thief.” Tie also declares that this older “ Pathe- 
lin” is French. I do not think that we can be quite so sure, although 
the probabilities may favor this view. The question, of course, is this: 
At what stage in the earlier development of the “ Pathelin” legend can 
we say, “Here is the story essentially as the later dramatist uses it?” 
It is certainly reasonable to believe that the clever dramatist did not 
make up his farce out of whole cloth, but that his genius used older ma- 
terial. It is therefore futile, perhaps, to search for a single source of the 
play. The best that can be done is to search for the elements out of which 
the dramatist created a perfect whole. Ganderax * does not think that 
such a division into elements is possible, and therefore treats rather 
sharply Adolphe Fabre,‘ who had suggested a division of the farce into 
two episodes, — that of the cheating of the tailor by Pathelin, and that 
of the court scene. Fabre’s error lies, perhaps, in his trying to prove too 


' Modern Language Notes, 1906, p. 65. 

? Esquisse historique de la littérature francaise au moyen Age, 1907, pp. 284, 285. 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, third period, vol. 46, 1881, pp. 694-704. 

* Adolphe Fabre, “Les Clercs du Palais,” Recherches historiques sur les Bazoches des 
Parlements et les Sociétés Dramatiques des Bazochiens et des Enfants sans Souci, second 
edition, 1875, Lyons (Scheuring), pp. 276 ff. He adopts the argument of Littré in the 
latter’s review of F. Genin’s edition of Pathelin (Paris [Chamerot], 1854) in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 15, 1855, p. 345- 
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much from the mention of coinage of different reigns. He would find 
exact dates for each portion; and even Ganderax and Magnin ' try to 
place their complete “ Pathelin” as far back as 1380. I think that Fabre 
is right in his fundamental idea that the farce is made up of the two epi- 
sodes which he mentions. He calls them comedies and apparently does 
not mean to indicate that they are of folk origin.’ I further believe that 
the episode of ‘‘ Mak the Thief,” and the feigning of illness and de. 
lirium by Pathelin, go back to a common ancestor. Whether this ances- 
tor is more like the one or the other, we may never know, and we may 
never find out even an approximate date. According to Pollard, the 
editor of the Towneley Plays (p. xxxvii), the language and allusions 
of the “‘ Mak the Thief” pastoral point to the early years of the fifteenth 
century, perhaps even to the end of the fourteenth century. Professor 
Kélbing assigns the only manuscript of these Towneley Plays to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.* These dates, then, give us at leasta 
half century before the known popularity of the complete “‘ Pathelin” 
drama in 1469. In this connection it is very interesting to note that, 
although the scenes in ‘‘ Pathelin”’ differ greatly in detail from those in 
‘‘Mak the Thief,” yet the author does give a prominent réle to a sheep 
thief, namely, Aignelet, reserving however, for his chief hero Pathelin, 
the réle which the sheep thief plays in ‘‘Mak the Thief.” This fact 
might lead us to believe that the episode, as found in “‘ Mak the Thief,” 
does really represent the closer approach to the common ancestor which 

‘ Journal des Savants, 1856, p. 81, note (see also pp. 70-77, and same journal, 1855, 
pp. 726-730). 

? Johannes Bolte, in his edition of Alexander Connybertus’ Veterator alias Pathelinus 
(1512), Berlin, 1901 (Lateinische Litteraturdenkmdler des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts, 
hrsg. von Max Herrman, vol. 15), seems not to have known of Fabre’s book when he ad- 
vances (p. vi) the same division of the Pathelin farce into two episodes. Bolte says: ‘‘ Auch 
die Umschau nach der Quelle des Stoffes hat zu keinem weiteren Ergebniss gefiihrt, als 
dass der unbekannte Dichter (oder sein auslindischer Vorganger) zwei sonst getrennt 
vorkommende Volksschwinke geschickt mit einander verbunden hat.”’ I am indebted to 
Bolte for much additional testimony in favor of this theory of a division of the farce of 
Pathelin into two episodes, a theory which I had held before the books of Fabre and Bolte 
came to my knowledge. Bolte himself later (1903, in his edition of Wickram’s Rollwagen- 
biichlein, p. 371; vol. 229 Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart) says of Wick- 
ram’s tale No. 36, an analogue of the Pathelin type, ‘‘ Ueber diesen zuerst in der farce von 
Pathelin, in Reuchlin’s Scaenica pro-gymnasmata (1497) und in dem Luzerner Spiele 
vom klugen Knecht erscheinenden Schwankstoff, vgl . . .” referring then to his own 
edition of Veterator, p. vii. Bolte’s use of tuerst is not quite clear, and seems to neutralize, 
in part at least, his previously expressed belief in the existence of this Pathelin Schwank- 
stoff before Pathelin. If swerst refers to the literary appearance of this motif, there is 
no inconsistency. 

» Zeitschrift f. Vergl. Litteraturgesch. vol. xi, 1897, p. 140. Ward, in the History of 
English Dramatic Literature (1899, vol. i, p. 71), believes that the Towneley Plays do not 
antedate the middle of the fourteenth century. He thinks that different dates may be 
assigned to the several parts. For instance, the fact that King Herod, in the Magnus 
Herodes play, uses some French expressions in order to emphasize his royal rank, proves 
that this particular play can hardly be dated later than the fourteenth century. 
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[ am supposing, and that the author of “ Pathelin” departed more from 
his source in the interest of dramatic structure. 

Whether or not we have in “‘ Mak the Thief” the oldest version of 
this type of story may therefore never be known. It isa difficult problem, 
and must take its place among the many similar problems as yet un- 
solved by the folk-lorist, who is unable, because of the very nature of his 
material, to determine exact chronologies. It is, however, of value and 
moment to show that other material of this type of story does exist. 
Professor Kélbing (in the “Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Literatur,” 
Neue Folge, vol. xi, pp. 137 fol.; also in the Towneley Plays, Early 
English Text Society, 1897, pp. xxxi fol.) points out another version of 
the “‘Mak the Thief” episode in ‘‘ Archie Armstrong’s Aith,” by Rev. 
John Marriott, which may be found in Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border.” In this version Archie escapes punishment, which is 
interesting in its correspondence with “ Pathelin,” and also with the 
Danish version of Jutland (see p. 397 of this article). Although Mar- 
riot wrote in 1821, Professor Kélbing thinks that he used some oral 
version of the ‘‘ Mak the Thief” episode, and did not know of its being 
in the Towneley Plays, which were not edited until 1836. According to 
Wiilker (“Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur,” p. 121) the “‘ Mak the 
Thief” episode was written in North England, and the thief is a Scot. 
A note to the poemof Marriott says, “‘ The exploit detailed in this ballad 
has been preserved, with many others of the same kind, by tradition, and 
is at this time current in Eskdale.” Eskdale is on the Scottish border, 
and was the home of Archie Armstrong, who was an historical character. 

At this point it is necessary to refer again to the Danish Jutland ver- 
sion (see p. 397 of this article), where we have, toward the end of the 
story, the pretence of sickness in order to avoid punishment, as in “ Pathe- 
lin” and ‘‘ Mak the Thief.” In the Brandenburg analogue we have the 
feigning of death (see p. 401 of this paper) for the same purpose. This 
analogue is almost unique in this pretence of death itself instead of sick- 
ness. Pretence of death is found also in a Lithuanian tale of the crafty 
Tschutis, who to all appearances stabs himself, but in reality only cuts 
a concealed bladder filled with blood, when he is pursued by the vic- 
tims of his cheating (see A. Schleicher, “ Litauische Marchen,” p. 83, 
Weimar, 1857). There are analogues to this motif of cutting a filled 
bladder. Later Tschutis pretends death again, and even gets into a 
coffin. In another Lithuanian tale a broom-maker for a like reason 
feigns death (Schleicher, p. 41; see Reinhold Kohler, “ Kleinere Schrif- 
ten zur Marchenforschung,” hrsg. von Johannes Bolte, Weimar, 1898, 
Pp. 245, 246; see also Wickram’s “ Rollwagenbiichlein,” No. 23, pp. 
29-31 of Bolte’s edition, vol. 229 [1903] Bibl. des Lit. Ver. in Stuttgart), 
‘von einem abenteuer zu Venedig, der sich stalt, als were er todt, damit 
ersein hauszzins zalt.” In this tale, as in that of Tschutis above, the wives 
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are parties to the deception. Wickram’s tale is the source of Hans Sachs’ 
Schwank, “Der Centelon mit dem todten Wirth,” 1562 (see Edmond 
Goetze, ‘‘Siimtliche Fabeln und Schwiinke von Hans Sachs,” vol. a, 
p. 285, No. 284, and note on p. 285). Ina note to this tale of Wickram, 
Bolte (pp. 368, 369, of his edition of the ‘‘ Rollwagenbiichlein”’) gives 
many references to analogues dealing with this motif of pretence of 
death or mortal illness. Of particular interest are Bolte’s references 
to the analogues where a stolen sheep is put in a cradle, as in “‘ Mak the 
Thief.” Manifestly, therefore, this tale is very widespread. In one ver- 
sion the sheep is even put into a coffin. In the story of “Fin Voleur” 
(pp. 112 fol. of Paul Sébillot’s “‘Littérature Orale de la Haute Bre- 
tagne,”’ Paris, 1881), Fin Voleur hides in a tun when his lord comes to 
seek him after each theft. Later (p. 125) Fin Voleur “dit & sa femme de 
se coucher et de faire la morte,” he then using the bellows in a feigned 
attempt to revive her. These exploits of Fin Voleur have their analogues 
in Gaelic and Norse tales (see Campbell and Dasent). In vol. i (p. 212) 
of W. F. Carleton’s “‘ Tales and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” Second 
Series (Dublin, 1834), I note another analogue of the feigning of illness, 
In the tale “‘ An Irish Oath,” Peter Connell, who keeps an illegal store 
for the sale of whiskey and tobacco, was so annoyed by the visits of 
friends and their demands for credit, that he would go to bed and pre- 
tend severe illness in order to avoid such importunities. I have no doubt 
that many more tales with this motif can be found. 

I am indebted to Professor Arthur C. L. Brown for the following 
reference to another analogue of this type. It is found in Jeremiah Cur- 
tin’s ‘‘ Hero Tales of Ireland” (Boston, 1894), pp. 455, 456, and occurs 
as an incident of the long tale of ‘‘ Fin MacCool, Giants and Small Men.” 

The giants are in pursuit of Fin MacCool and his forces. Fin deceives them 
by pretending to be his own herder. After testing their assertions that fire 
cannot burn them, swords cut them, or water drown them, Fin says, — 

“And now ye may go to Fin’s house for refreshment.” 

Fin showed them a long road, hurried home himself by a shorter way, and 
gave command to his Fenians to scatter through Erin and escape. Then turn- 
ing to his mother, he said, — 

“ Make three cakes for the giants, put iron griddles in the middle of them, 
and bake them a little in the ashes. You will give these to the giants to eat. 
You will say that they are soft, not well baked, that we complain when the 
bread is not hard. I will lie down in the dark corner in that big box there. 
Do you bind my head and face with a cloth and say when the giants are eating: 
‘This poor child is sick; I think his teeth are coming.’ ” 

The giants come, ask for Fin MacCool, are told he is not in, and demand 
food. Fin’s mother gives them the cakes, apologizing for their softness. Not 
to be ashamed, the giants swallow the cakes, griddles and all, and marvel at 
the strength of the Fenians. After they have thrown the stone which Fin’s 
mother tells them is the game of the Fenians, one of the giants notes the box 
in the corner, and asks what it contains. 
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“My grandson, and it is sick and peevish he is,” said Fin’s mother. 

“] suppose the child is getting his teeth?” said the giant. 

“Indeed then I don’t know,” said the old woman, “but maybe it is the 
teeth that are troubling him.” 

With that the eldest giant walked up to the cradle and put his finger in the 
child’s mouth; but if he did, Fin took two joints off his finger with a bite. 

“Oh!” said the giant,“ if the child grows like that till he is a man, he will 
be the greatest champion in the world. To say that a child could take the 
finger off me, and he in the cradle!” 

The giants then leave, and Fin starts in pursuit and finally outwits them. 


This Gaelic version has rather a close analogue in a part of the Irish 
tale of Gilla na Grakin and Fin MacCumhail (see Jeremiah Curtin’s 
“ Myths and Folk Lore of Ireland,” Boston, 1906, preface 1889, p. 261). 


Gilla na Grakin becomes for a year and a day the man of Fin. Conon Maol 
warns Fin that unless Gilla is killed or banished, he (Gilla) will kill Fin and 
all the Fenians. Fin therefore sends Gilla upon difficult errands, all of which 
he performs successfully. One of these is to find out why the Gruagach had 
but one hair on his head. Gilla finds that it is because of a combat that the 
Gruagach waged with an old hag. Gilla then kills the hag and returns with 
the Gruagach to Fin’s castle. Conon Maol warns that they are coming to 
destroy all. 

“Tf they do,” said Fin, “it’s your own fault.” 

“Well,” said Conon Maol, “I’ll lie down here in the cradle, and put a steel 
cap on my head.” 

He does so. The Gruagach sits near and relates the exploits of Gilla. While 
doing this, the Gruagach put his hand behind him and asked, — 

“How old is this child in the cradle ?”’ 

“Only three years,” said Fin’s wife. 

Then the Gruagach took the steel cap between his thumb and fingers, 
thinking it was the head of the child, and squeezed till the steel cracked with 
a loud snap, but the child did n’t cry. 

“Oh, there’s the making of a man in him. If he gets age, he ll be a cham- 
pion,” said the Gruagach. 

Next day the Gruagach left Fin’s castle and went to his own place and 
family. 


In J. F. Campbell’s “Popular Tales of the West Highlands orally 
collected,” vol. iii, p. 198, is another version of the story just related, 
showing marked resemblances to “Mak the Thief,” and proving its 
presence in Scotland as well as in Ireland. 


The Feinn were all in Islay to drive away the Lochlanners, and when 
they had succeeded, Cuchullin fell in with a fairy sweetheart, who had flocks 
and herds, and he staid while the rest went north to fight the Lochlanners in 
Skye. The fairy sweetheart bore a son, and by desire of his father called him 
Conlaoch. There was a neighbour called Garbh Mac Stairn who was far 
stronger than Cuchullin, and one day he went to take his fine, light-coloured 
bull. Cuchullin disguised himself as a herd, met the giant, told him his mis- 
tress was ill in bed, and then ran round and got into the bed behind her. The 
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wife said she had got a baby, and the giant poked his finger into his mouth 
to see if he would make ‘fisean Cuin,’ a whelp of Conn, and the hero bit him 
to the bone. The wife complained of the draft from the door, lamenting her 
husband’s absence, for he would turn the [revolving] house away from the 
wind. The big man tried but could not, so made off to the cattle. 


Numerous other incidents then follow. Campbell declares this tale 
is “old, Ossianic, mythological, and Celtic; it is common to Scotland and 
Ireland; to MSS., print, and tradition;” and he adds, “‘ See Carleton’s 
Irish Stories, Dublin, 1846, pp. 107, etc.” 

This Celtic tale is clearly the same as that used by Captain O’Brien 
in chapter xii of Marryat’s “‘ Peter Simple,” to which my attention 
was called by my colleague, Professor Guy Stanton Ford. Captain 
O’Brien is asked by Peter to relate the history of his life, and acquiesces, 
As a preliminary he says: — 


“First and foremost you must know that I am descended from the great 
O’Brien Borru, who was king in his time, as the great Fingal was before him. 
Of course you’ve heard of Fingal?” 

“T can’t say that I ever did,” replied Peter. 

O’Brien then relates how the Irish giant Fingal bothered the Scotch giant. 
The latter crossed the Irish Channel to near Belfast in search of Fingal. Fin- 
gal, in fright, ran into his house and called to his wife Shaya. 

“* My vourneen,’ says he, ‘be quick now; there’s that big bully of a Scotch- 
man coming up the hill. Kiver me up with the blankets, and if he asks who 
is in bed, tell him it’s the child.’ 

“So Fingal lies down on the bed, and his wife has just time to cover him 
up, awhen in comes the Scotchman, and, though he stooped low, he broke 
his head against the portal. 

“*Where’s that baste Fingal?’ says he, rubbing his forehead; ‘show him 
to me that I may give him a bating.’ 

“*Whisht, whisht!’ cries Shaya, ‘ you’ll wake the babby, and then him that 
you talk of bating will be the death of you if he comes in.’ 

“*Ts that the babby?’ cried the Scotchman with surprise, looking at the 
great carcass muffled up in the blankets. 

“*Sure it is,’ replied Shaya, ‘and Fingal’s babby too; so don’t you wake 
him, or Fingal will twist your neck in a minute.’ 

“* By the cross of St. Andrew,’ replied the giant, ‘then it’s time for me to 
be off; for if that’s his babby, I’ll be but a mouthful to the fellow himself. 
Good-morning to ye!’ 

“So the Scotch giant ran out of the house, and never stopped to eat or drink 
until he got back to his own hills, foreby he was nearly drowned in having 
mistaken his passage across the Channel in his great hurry. Then Fingal 
got up and laughed, as well he might, at his own ’cuteness; and so ends my. 
story about Fingal.” 


In these tales analogous to ‘‘ Mak the Thief” and to the first part of 
“ Pathelin,” the common motif is the feigning of sleep, sickness, or death 
in order to elude some danger. Now, while this motif in itself is a very 
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common thing, and is found with frequency in life and in literature,’ 
yet the stories given above seem to me to possess actual relationships 
in structure, content, and treatment, and to belong to a stream of ana- 
logues of which ‘‘ Mak the Thief” and the earlier part of the “ Pathelin” 
farce also form a portion. 

I have gone to such length in the matter of “‘ Mak the Thief” episode 
and its analogues, because, whatever the connection between the Eng- 
lish, Gaelic, French, and other versions, we find proof, in the earlier 
date of “‘Mak the Thief,” that the French dramatist incorporated 
into his play scenes which he may have found in some earlier written, 
or, what is more probable, some oral tradition. The Gaelic versions 
strengthen my belief in the existence of this tale in early lore. My point 
then is this: If he did this in some of his scenes, why may he not have 
done so in others? And this brings us back to a further consideration 
of the ‘Old Rasmus” story and some of its more immediate analogues. 
In this consideration one point especially deserves our attention, for 
it may yet prove to be the key to the proper classification of the ana- 
logues of the second portion of the “‘ Pathelin” farce. This is the use 
of some whistling-sound, represented usually by “‘fyt” or “pyt.” In 
‘Pathelin” the accused shepherd is told to say “ Bée,” as if long asso- 
ciation with his sheep had reduced him to their limited utterances. In 
giving this advice, Pathelin says, 

Dy “bee,” “ha! feray je, il est nice 
Il cuide parler & ses bestes.” ? 

And Pathelin does actually say later to the judge, “‘Croyez qu’il 
[Aignelet] est fol ou testu, ou qu’il cuide estre entre ses bestes”’ (verses 
1305, 1306). In other words, the author of “ Pathelin” feels it necessary, 
or at least expedient, to justify and explain this use of “bée,” whereas 
in no other analogues do we find any similar explanation, no matter 
what the method used, whether a whistling-sound or some modification 
of this ‘‘bée.”” To me, therefore, there is a certain artificiality about 
this “‘bée,”’ as if the author had deliberately chosen it to heighten the 
comic effect, and had discarded in its favor whatever he had found in 
his source. And the substitution is very clever and very successful, for 
certainly ‘‘bée” from a shepherd is more ridiculous than any other 


' A classic instance of this kind is found in the prologue to Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
Part II, where we read that “Old Northumberland lies crafty-sick,”” when summoned to 
take part in the Percy Rebellion. Another example is in Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Fox 
(1605). Still other cases are found in Molitre. In La Jalousie du Barbouillé and in Le 
Malade Imaginaire, death is feigned; compare, for the former, Boccaccio, Seventh Day, 
fourth story. In Le Médecin Volant and in Le Médecin malgré lui we have the feigning of 
sickness, as also in Regnard’s Le Légataire Universel and in Marivaux, Le Legs, scene 
xiv. Doubtless these instances might be greatly multiplied in all literatures. 

? Verses 1173, 1174, F. Ed. Schneegan’s edition, 1908, Nos. 60, 61 of Bibliotheca Ro- 
manica. 
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sound could be. The primary object, of course, is the same in all the 
analogues; namely, to show that he is an idiot. In this connection it js 
not without interest to note how far back this trick of the legal fraternity 
may be traced. If idiocy can be shown, the judge will dismiss the case, 
The analogues thus far referred to differ only in the method employed, 

Following now the well-known and in most cases clearly proven direct 
descendants of the French “ Pathelin” drama, we find “bee” in Alex. 
ander Connybertus’ “ Veterator,” the 1512 Latin adaptation of “ Pathe. 
lin.”” In Reuchlin’s “Henno” (1497), we note “ble.” Reuchlin even 
uses “ blee” in “Sergius.’”’ In all the German translations or adaptations 
of “‘Henno,”’ we find a like word or the same word. In Hans Sachs’ 
adaptation (1531) we have “blee” or “ plee;” in Gregor Wagner’s trans- 
lation of Henno (1547) we also have “blee;” in that of Johann Betz 
(1546), likewise “‘blee.” * ‘“‘Blee”’ is similarly found in the anecdote in 
Jérg Wickram’s “ Rollwagenbiichlein” (1555), ‘““Von einem der ein 
fiirsprech vberlistet vnd hatt jn der fiirsprech das selbs geleret.” ? Wick- 
ram even uses the word abblehen. Georg Rollenhagen, in the twenty- 
second chapter of Book I, Part II, of his ‘‘ Froschmeuselers” (1595), has 
Reineke tell the peasant of an adventure to him in which an advocate ad- 
vises the peasant to say “bleh” before the judge, and is paid by the same 
“bleh.” Furthermore, Jakob Rosefeldt of Schernek, near Koburg, used 
the fourth and fifth acts of ‘‘Henno” in his Latin comedy ‘‘ Moschus” 
(Jena, 1599), adapting a “‘blee” scene, act ii, scene iv.* A. Banzer and 
also Hugo Holstein (see references above) mention also a further adapta- 
tion of Reuchlin’s “Henno” by Jakob Klyber of Volkach (1558); but 
neither of these writers had been able to find the book, and hence cannot 
say whether or not it follows its original closely, and has a “‘blee”’ scene. 


* See Hugo Holstein, Johann Reuchlins Komoedien, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Lateinischen Schuldramas (Halle, 1888); also A. Banzer, Zeitschrift fiir Franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur, vol. x (1888), p. 98. 

? Kurz, Deutsche Bibliothek, vol. vii, No. 36 (Leipzig, 1865); also Deutsche National 
Litteratur, vol. 24, p. 192. See the latest and best edition by Johannes Bolte, Georg 
Wickrams Werke, vol. iii (1903), published as vol. 229 of the Bibliothek des Literarischen 
Vereins in Stuttgart. Here the tale is No. 36, p. 43. Compare No. 35, which contains a 
similar scene before a judge, but no “blée” and no subsequent deception of the lawyer, 
who had merely counselled his client to keep silent. 

* See Johannes Bolte’s article “Jakob Rosenfeldts Moschus, eine Parallele zum Kauf- 
mann von Venedig,” p. 191, vol. 21 (1886), of Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
geselischaft. In note 1 to this page, Bolte has a reference to a fragment of a Danish trans- 
lation of Reuchlin’s “Henno.” I have examined this fragment, and find that it does not 
contain a “blee” scene. It can therefore have no value in connection with the Danish 
popular analogues already cited. The treatment in the Danish fragment is rather free, 
and it is not easy to decide whether the translation is based on Reuchlin or upon Hans 
Sachs. The date is about 1520, and the fragment is part of a version that was probably 
played by the students of a college in Odense. It may be found in Rasmus Nyerup and 
K. L. Rahbek, Bidrag til den danske Digtekunsts Historie, i, pp. 155, 156 (1800); and 
also in S. Birket Smith, De tre aeldste danske skuespil (Copenhagen, 1874). 
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My friend, C. F. Weiser of Berlin, has instituted a search for this book in 
the larger German libraries, but thus far without success. He is inclined” 
to believe that the play of “Klyber” remained in manuscript. In a 
Jesuit school drama, “Nemo,” played at Fulda in 1682, there is an: 
adaptation of the “‘ Pathelin-Henno” theme; but Bolte, in his edition of : 
“Veterator” (p. viii, note), classes this play among those versions in 
which the lawyer’s counsel is merely to deny all. See also, in this con- ' 
nection, Bolte’s article ‘‘ Niemand und Jemand” (pp. 20, 21, vols. 29-30, 
of “ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft”). The scenario 
of the play is in manuscript in the library of the Luisenstiidtischen Real- 
gymnasium in Berlin. In the comedy “Der betrogene Betrug”’ (1690) 
of Christian Weise, we have a very free adaptation of “ Henno.”’ Hol- 
stein gives a summary of this play, and, to judge by that, there is no 
“blee”’ scene. I have not seen the work myself. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Reuchlin upon probably all the German versions is clear. None 
of them have “bee,” if they have such a scene at all, but “blee.” I have 
been led to think that this change from “‘ bee” to “blee” may have been 
influenced by the German for “‘bleat,” biéken, or that “blee” was 
taken from some French version with “ plai,” such as that found in 
“Contes & rire.” 

Turning for a moment to France, we find in the “‘ Testament de Pathe- 
lin,” a sort of continuation of the farce itself, reference to the ‘‘ bée”’ 
incident in old Pathelin’s final confession to Messire Jehan. 

Pathelin: Pource qu’en Bée 

Il me paya subtilement 

Messire Jehan: Par qui fusse? 

Pathelin : Par qui se fut? Par moye qui l’avoye introduit. 
Brueys, in his 1700 adaptation of the Old-French farce, retains the 
‘‘bée” of his original, and the several translations of Brueys retain the 
same word. In the French analogue from “Contes & rire” we find 
“‘plai,”’ and the lawyer says in explanation, “‘C’est un mot du pais qui 
signifie ‘que vous plait-il.’”” Here we may have the influence of Reuch- 
lin’s or Hans Sachs’ “ blee,” despite the lawyer’s explanation ; or, indeed, 
if we could find this form of the tale early enough, the influence might be 
asserted the other way. In case the latter could be proved, it would tend 
to free Reuchlin still more from the direct influence of the ‘‘ Pathelin” 
farce itself, and support the contention of several scholars, mostly Ger- 
man, that Reuchlin did not use the ‘‘ Pathelin” farce, but some source 
common to both, perhaps a lost Italian commedia dell’ arte." 

‘ See Hermann Grimm, Essays, Hannover, 1859, pp. 119-133; J. Parmentier, Le 
Henno de Reuchlin et la farce de Pathelin, Paris et Poitiers, 1884 (ci. Revue Critique, 1884, 
ii, p. 147); Banzer, p. 94, vol. x, Zeitschrift fir Franzdsische Sprache und Litteratur; Hugo 
Holstein, Johann Reuchlins Komédien, 1888, p. 47; Ludwig Geiger, Johann Reuchlin; 


sein Leben und seine Werke, pp. 82-91, Leipzig, 1871; Alexander von Weilen, reviewing 
Holstein, in Anseiger fiir Deutsches Alterthum umd deutsche Litteratur, vol. 17, pp. 48, 49. 
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In England a relic of this scene is in the anecdotes of the “‘ Shakespeare 
Jest-Books,” edited by W. Carew Hazlitt, where it is found in vol. i, 
p- 60, of “‘ Mery Tales and Quicke Answers,” and in vol. iii, pp. 45, 46, of 
Pasquil’s “ Jests and Mother Bunches’ Merriments.” In each case 
“bea” is retained, appearing even in the title of the first anecdote, “Of 
hym that payde his dette with crienge bea.” That the version with 
“‘bee”’ is still found, would seem natural, in view of the revived popu- 
larity of the Old-French farce, both in the adaptation by Brueys and in 
the modernized French versions of Ed. Fournier, Gassies Des Brulies, 
and others. To this literary influence I attribute another Danish ana- 
logue told about thirty-five years ago by a school-teacher to the mother- 
in-law of my friend Dr. Hans Jacob Hoff. In this tale we have “bi,” a 
sheep thief, and other indications of close relationship to the French 
“Pathelin.” The tale was related in Jutland. Similarly I have from an- 
other friend, Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, whose ancestry is Pennsylvania 
Dutch, a tale which he heard about 1882 during his boyhood in Rowan 
County, North Carolina. Dr. Lingle traces the story to his grandfather, 
who was born in 1791 in this same county, and thinks that the story came 
south with the emigration of the Palatinate Germans into this region of 
North Carolina. The story is still current among the people of Rowan 
County. In it we have “‘ba, ba,”’ as the method of deceit. 

Although in all the above German and English versions the method of 
deception is a sheep’s cry, yet, curiously enough, the occupation ceases 
with “ Pathelin” itself to be that of a shepherd. The retention of the 
sheep’s cry shows, therefore, the strong influence of the “ Pathelin” ver- 
sion among its direct descendants. In “ Pathelin” the very name of the 
shepherd suggests his occupation, this being Aignelet. Pathelin desires 
apparently even to make a pun on the name when he says (verses 1139, 
“" “ L’Aignelet ? Maint aigneau de let 

Luy as cabassé, & ton maistre.”’ 
In “‘Henno” we have a peasant servant named Dromo, a name taken 
probably from Terence. Hans Sachs has the same name and the 
same occupation. In Wagner’s play the character remains a servant of 
the peasant class, but is called Rompelt. In Wickram’s anecdote the 
character has no name or given occupation; the anecdote merely speaks 
“von einem der,” etc. In the Shakespeare “ Jest-Books” we find only 
“aman” in “Mery Tales and Quicke Answers,” and “an unthrift” in 
Pasquil’s “‘ Jests.” These last two, with their “bea” instead of “‘blee,” 
approach the French closer, and would seem to have undergone no in- 
fluence of the German series which we have found so dependent upon 
Reuchlin’s “‘Henno.” The “unthrift” of Pasquil’s “ Jests” seems also 


Even Petit de Julleville says (Répertoire du thédtre comique en France au moyen Age, Paris, 
1886, p. 196), “Il y a fort peu de resemblance entre les deux pitces.” 
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to point more directly to the French “Pathelin.” * The fact that no name 
is given in the Shakespeare “ Jest-Books” and in Wickram is probably 
only due to the absence of any dramatic dialogue. The important point 
in all the above examples is the retention of the sheep’s cry, despite 
changes in the occupation. Why, then, do we find in “Old Rasmus” 
and the analogues already quoted the substitution of some whistling- 
sound? How are we to explain the “‘abgepfiffen” of the Brandenburg 
analogue, the ‘“‘ Pa pi pa pi pa” of the tale from Claus Narr, the “ plai”’ 
of the anecdote from ‘Contes a rire,’’ and others? To be sure, the 
characters who use these expressions are not shepherds; but we have just 
seen that none of the similar characters in the clearly proven descendants 
of the French “ Pathelin” are shepherds, and yet the sheep’s cry is re- 
tained. Or, to look at the matter in another light, why were the above 
variations from a sheep’s cry, most of them of a whistling-sound, chosen 
in preference to some other method which might, as in “ Pathelin,” indi- 
cate the occupation of the character in question? Direct connection with 
the French “ Pathelin” seems, therefore, either to have been lost or never 
to have existed. In the latter case, we must look elsewhere for the more 
direct relationship of the Danish and other analogues which do not use 
“bée” or “blée.” 

Curiously enough, we do find other analogues of the tale, in which 
a whistle, or a hiss, or something very like either of these, is used. The 
chronology of these is very difficult to establish; for, although most 
of these versions occur in collections of anecdotes or in plays, the dates 
of which we know, yet these dates are not necessarily the dates of the 
episodes or anecdotes to which we refer. These may be, and probably 
are, very much older. In the so-called “Lucerne Neujahrsspiel,” ? or 
“Der treue Knecht,” which Goedeke dates 1560, but which Biichthold, 
supporting Mone, places at the end of the fifteenth century,* we have 
many features which reveal connection with the “TPathelin-Henno” 
chain, although in general there is shown far greater independence than 
in the German series from “ Henno” on.‘ In the court scene the accused 
servant, upon advice of his counsel, says “ weiw” to all questions, and 
in consequence is discharged as a fool. Whatever the pronunciation of 
this “weiw” may be, it has little semblance to the “blée” of the 


* Bolte, in his edition of Connybertus’ Veterator (p. viii, note 1), ventures the opinion 
that these English analogues may have had their source in Reuchlin’s Henno. It does not 
seem probable to me. 

? Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Karlsruhe, 1846, ii, pp. 367-410; also A. von 
Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem 15ten Jahr., No. 107, pp. 820-850, being vol. 29 of Bib- 
liothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1853; see also vol. 30, pp. 1526, 1527. 

* Goedeke, Grundriss sur Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung, Hannover, 1859, v. i, 
P- 304, note 87; Bachthold, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz, pp. 210 fi. 

* Karl Schaumburg, in Zeitschrift fair Franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, vol. ix, 
pp- 27 ff.; see also Hugo Holstein’s Johann Reuchlins Komédien, 1888, pp. 88 ff. 
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“Henno” cycle. I cannot share the idea of Holstein (“ Johann Reuch-: 


lins Komédien,” p. go) that this “weiw” is merely a dialect change from 
“blée;” but I believe that Schaumburg is nearer the truth when he sees 
in this substitution the influence of Italian analogues in which a distinct 
whistling-sound is found.' It seems to me that “weiw” is closer to an 
attempt to whistle than it is to “blée.”” Schaumburg finds other Italian 


influences in this play, and bases his explanation of them upon the: 


spread of Italian thought and literature throughout Switzerland in the 
sixteenth century.” 

The Italian analogues to which Schaumburg refers are two in number, 
The first occurs in a collection of “ Facetie, motti e burle,’’ by Lodovico 
Domenichi.* The second is the intercalation of a similar story in the 
comedy of “ L’Arzigogolo,”’ by Grazzini.* In addition to these two ana- 
logues mentioned by Schaumburg, there is a third in the eighth novella 
of the Giornata Prima of Girolamo Parabosco’s “I Diporti,” which was 
first published in 1552.° As far as external chronology goes, this last 
version is older than the other two, and I will speak of it first. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that these dates are no final proof of the date 
of the individual stories or versions contained in these collections or 
plays. 

The Parabosco novella is rather long, and only its closing paragraphs 
concern us here directly. 


A young nobleman, Tomaso de’ Tomasi, dissipates in riotous living a 
large inheritance, and is reduced at last to a very small part of his former 
great possessions. He determines to seek other climes, and to dispose of his 
remaining property for as much as he can. He tells his plans to seven or eight 
persons, enjoining secrecy upon each, and receiving from each earnest-money 
on the contemplated sale. He then quickly completes the sale with one of 
these purchasers, and attempts to leave town. He is, however, apprehended 
and thrown into jail. Here he sends for a friend who is a notary by the name 
of Faletro, and, declaring that he will never return the money received, sug- 
gests that Faletro help him in a scheme that he has planned of playing the 
idiot and thus escaping punishment. On promise of twenty-five ducats, 
Faletro agrees, and forthwith counsels him not to overdo his part, and to 
make no other answer to the judge than insulting and idiotic gestures. Fale- 


* Alexander von Weilen (in Amseiger fiir Deutsches Alterthum, 17, p. 46) shares this 
view; Johannes Bolte also classes this as a whistle in his edition of Veterator, already 
referred to, p. 399. 

* “Die Farce Pathelin und ihre Nachahmungen,” in Zeitschrift fiir Fransdsische 
Sprache und Literatur, vol. ix, p. 33. 

* Venice, appresso Domenico Farri, 1584, . 226-228. Schaumburg, note 2 to p. 32, 
vol. 9 of Zeitschrift fiir Franszdsische Sprache und Literatur, says that there is an earlier 
edition, 1568. I have only seen the 1584 edition, courteously loaned me, with other 
literature necessary in the preparation of this article, by the Harvard College Library. 

* Tomo IV of Teatro Comico Fiorentino, Florence, 1750. 

* There is a 1795 edition of I Diporti edited by Gaetano Poggiali. Londra, Presso 
Riccardo Bancker; the anecdote in question occurs on pp. 126-134. 
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tro then goes to the judge, where he chances to meet one of the victims of 
Tomaso. A discussion arises, Faletro claiming that Tomaso is crazy, the other 
declaring that he is not. The judge then goes with all the victims to the jail, 
where Tomaso acts well his part as an idiot, and, despite threats of torture, 
makes no other answer to all questions than “Fischi e fiche.” The judge 
thereupon releases Tomaso, declaring him crazy. Later the notary claims 
the twenty-five ducats, but Tomaso gives him the very same answer that 
Faletro had counselled him to give the judge. The notary dares not expose 
his share in the deception by a complaint, and thus Tomaso wins all through 
his dishonesty. 


In addition to the whistling motif in this tale, we have another im- 
portant link with many of the Danish versions previously reported, and 
also with the Brandenburg analogue, that contained in “Contes & rire,” 
and others yet to be spoken of. This link consists in the fact that in all 
of these tales the same things are told twice or more than twice. In “ Old 
Rasmus”’ the calf is sold twice, and the entire price is paid each time. 
In the Danish “Attorney’s Counsel” the analogue with Parabosco is 
even more complete; for there a cow is sold six times, earnest-money is 
received for each sale, and the sale is actually consummated to one of 
the purchasers. All this is true also of the other Kristensen tales, of the 
Brandenburg version, of that in “Contes & rire,’”’ and several others. It 
seems, therefore, as if the Parabosco tale had very close relationship 
with these other versions.’ 

Less close is the connection of the Domenichi anecdote. This also is 
very verbose, but the following is a brief summary : — 


A shepherd’s flock has been confiscated for fraud at the customs near 
Padua. To get it back the shepherd asks counsel of a lawyer, Luca Gallina, 
who advises his client to play the fool before the judge. The shepherd inter- 
prets this advice as meaning that he is to hiss or whistle as sole answer (“ fis- 
chiare’’). This he does not only before the judge, but also to the lawyer when 
the latter claims his fee. 


Of interest here is the fact that, although we have a shepherd, he does 
not, as in “ Pathelin,” imitate the cry of the sheep, an inverse proof that 
the occupation does not necessarily influence the method of deception. 
There is, of course, no reason why a shepherd should not hiss or whistle 
as well as any other man; and in fact the imitation of the cry of the sheep 
seems rather an artificial thing, as I have already indicated. We have 
even Biblical proof of the custom of shepherds to hiss or whistle for their 
flocks. In Zechariah x, 8, we read, “I will hiss for them, and gather 
them.”” The figurative reference in verse 2 is distinctly to a flock of 
sheep. In the Douay Bible we find the word “ whistle” instead of “ hiss.” 

* Another analogue of this motif of selling the same thing several times occurs in W. 
F. Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasaniry, Second Series, vol. i, 2d edition, 


Dublin, 1834. Phil Purcel, the Irish pig-driver, an apparently simple but really a very 
shrewd fellow, crosses to England and sells the same pig to over two dozen Englishmen. 
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To be sure, the resemblance of this Domenichi anecdote to the “ Pathelin” 
story is only general. It even differs in this one particular of the method 
of deception, substituting a whistle for the cry of the sheep, despite the 
fact of there being a shepherd in both tales. We have seen how tena- 
ciously the cry of the sheep was retained in the entire series of the 
“Henno” cycle and in the English versions; in fact, everywhere where 
we could trace distinct literary influence of Pathelin. The question, 
therefore, becomes very natural, If these Italian tales are later than 
“Pathelin,” why do they not also, like the German and English versions, 
repeat the “‘bée”’ ? 

Similarly we find in Grazzini’s comedy “ L’Arzigogolo,” act iv, scene 
vi, and in a few additional scattered passages, a sort of interlude, which 
has little or no connection with the plot, and serves rather as an oppor- 
tunity for horse-play.' 

A summary of this version follows : — 


A “lavoratore,” Arzigogolo, has sold a pair of oxen belonging to his mistress, 
Monna Papera, “a tempo,” and secured a written contract of sale duly wit- 
nessed. He learns, however, that the purchaser is unable to pay, and desires 
in consequence to break the contract and thus please his mistress. Ser Alesso, 
the old man of the play, in love with Monna Papera, counsels him to play the 
fool before the judge, who will then declare the contract invalid because made 
with a demented person. Arzigogolo interprets this to mean that he shall 
answer the judge with “sff-sff.”. This he does not only before the judge, but 
also later before Ser Alesso, whom he had promised to pay for this advice. 


There are several similarities here to the Parabosco novella and also 
to other versions like it. We have a sale the conditions of which are not 
fulfilled. We have also the same method of playing the fool; namely, the 
whistle or hiss. Here there is but one sale; in the other tales the same 
things are sold more than once, which surely makes a more humorous 
situation. In ‘“‘L’Arzigogolo”’ there is no payment, and hence no finan- 
cial loss; in the other versions there have been payments, and hence 
again a more humorous situation of the sort desired. Here, as in the case 
of the other Italian analogues, it is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the intercalated episode is older than the date of the play. How much 
older it is impossible to say as yet. Only when we are in possession of all 
possible material of similar tales will it be safe to draw definite conclu- 
sions. Of interest in the “Arzigogolo”’ tale is the reason for choosing 
“*sff;”” — “O, mi pare abbeverare i buoi” (p. 65). Compare Pathelin’s 
explanation of “‘bée”’ (p. 415 of this article). 

* The earliest edition of this play that I have seen is 1750, in Tomo IV of Teatro Comico 
Fiorentino, published at Florence. A later edition is by Fanfani, 1859 (see p. 478). Graz- 
zini died in 1583, and seven of his plays had appeared in 1582, but L’Arszigogolo is not 
one of the seven. The edition of 1750 distinctly declares itself the first of this play. That 
nearly two hundred years should elapse before the play was printed, is of interest, and 
perhaps of moment. 
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Actual folk-versions are not lacking, which, like the several Danish 
versions, contain either an actual whistling-sound or something very 
closely resembling this. I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Ar- 
thur Beatty for calling my attention to the two following versions: — 

In Paul Sébillot’s “ Littérature Orale de la Haute Bretagne” (p. 139, 
Paris, Maisonneuve, 1881) is a popular tale secured from Elisa Durand 
of Plévenon in 1879. Here a calf has been sold twice (compare the tale 
of “Old Rasmus”), and the embarrassed seller goes to the priest for ad- 
vice. The priest counsels, “ Vous ne répondrez rien, mais vous sifflerez 
au nez de celui qui vous questionnera.” Later the priest who goes to 
claim his promised reward, in this case the calf, is repaid with his own 
counsel. Of note here is the substitution of the priest for a man of the 
law. In this respect this version resembles a Bengalese version to be 
mentioned presently. 

In Gennaro Finamore’s “Tradizioni Popolari Abruzzesi” (vol. i, 
pp. 136, 137, Lanciano, 1882) is an anecdote in the dialect of Casoli in 
Adriatic Chieti, Italy, entitled “La Stdrije de lu pazze.” 


A young man takes a fat pig to market and sells it to very many people, 
receiving each time eight ducats, and agreeing to deliver the pig next day. The 
day after he does not know what to do in his perplexity, but puts the pig in 
the stable again and goes to a lawyer for advice. The lawyer consents to 
advise him provided he promise him half the pig. The young man finally 
has to agree, whereupon the lawyer counsels him as follows: “When all the 
people come to you, you will play the fool and start to say, ‘What do you 
want? The pig? The money? What do I know about the pig? What do I 
know about the money? Ciffe, cciaffe, ciffe ’e cciaffe, gniff ’e ngnaffe,’ until 
they go away.” The victims of the young man also go to the lawyer for 
advice; but the lawyer says, “ You are wrong. Did you not know that he was 
crazy? Go away! Go away!” The next day the lawyer summons the young 
man, and says, “And the promise? Do you not remember it?” The fellow 
answered, “ Mr. Lawyer, what do you want? The half pig? What do I know 
of the half pig? Ciffe, cciaffe, ciffe, cciaffe, gniffe, ngnaffe! What belongs to 
you?” And he went out, and the lawyer remained speechless, lacking the 
courage to utter a word. 


Bolte, in his edition of “Veterator” (Introduction, p. vii), refers to 
this “ciffe, cciaffe,”’ etc., saying that the man “ grunzt wie ein Schwein.” 
There is, however, no mention in the original Italian of an attempt to 
imitate a pig or any other animal. To me the expressions are phoneti- 
cally closer to a hiss or whistle; and I would connect this tale in this re- 
spect, as well as in others, with the Italian analogues already cited, and 
especially with that of Parabosco. In both, the victims as well as the de- 
ceiver go to the same lawyer, who declares to them that the man is crazy. 
Noteworthy also in this tale is the omission of any judge or court scene. 
We shall see a similar omission in a Bengalese version presently. 

Two other popular Italian analogues are given in an article by Stanis- 
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las Prato in vol. 9 (1894), pp. 539-540, of the “‘ Revue des Traditions 
Populaires.” They are much alike, differing only in detail. 

The first is a tale from Todi in Umbria, and resembles much a story 
given by Paul Sébillot in “‘Contes de La Haute Bretagne,” vol. i, p. 252, 
“Le recteur volé.”” In the Umbrian tale Father Nicholas robs a fellow- 
monk, Father Scarpetta, of 100 tabuloni earned by the latter in preach- 
ing. When the theft is discovered, Father Nicholas is summoned to trial, 
He goes first to a lawyer, to whom he promises 50 tabuloni. [Note the 
idea of half the amount, and its similarity to the notion of half a pig, in 
the preceding tale.] The lawyer counsels him to say to all questions 
“biffiti” or “ baffiti” (meaningless words, says Prato, p. 549). This he 
does, and repays the lawyer in like manner. 

The second Umbrian tale is from Perugia. 


Celto sells a pig to three persons in succession, even borrowing a fur coat 
of the second purchaser. All agree to come and fetch the pig at Celto’s house. 
Celto takes the pig home, kills it, and hides it. The three purchasers meet 
on their way to Celto’s house. Celto, however, denies any transaction, and 
chases them away. They summon him to justice; but, since Celto persists 
in his denial, they obtain nothing the first day. Celto then bribes the procureur 
who is trying the case with the promise of a ham, if he will let him win the 
case the next day. The procureur counsels him to say “ Biffete, buffete” 
(“mots dépourvus de sens,”’ says Prato, p. 549). Celto does this to all ques- 
tions, and even accuses the owner of the fur coat of theft when he tries to seize 
his property. Celto is released as a fool, and later answers, “ Biffete, buffete, 
monsieur le procureur,”’ when the latter claims the promised ham. 


In a South Slavic tale, published by Friedrich S. Krauss with the title 
“Le Paysan” in “L’ Annuaire des Traditions Populaires ” (Paris, 1888, 
pp. 10-13), we find another close analogue. 


A peasant has sold to three Turks on successive days the same hare; but, 
instead of delivering it to any of the purchasers, he carried it home, pretending 
that when the purchasers told him to carry the hare home, they meant to his 
home. The Turks reclaim their money, and, on refusal of the peasant to 
repay, they summon him before the Kadi. The peasant goes to a lawyer and 
promises to pay him for his advice a sledgeful of wood. The lawyer counsels 
to make no other answer to the Kadi than “ Baer.” This the peasant does to 
the letter, and later also to the lawyer when he asks for his wood. 


In a note following this tale, Krauss says, — 


“Le théme de ce conte est bien connu en France: il figure dans la seconde 
partie de Maitre Pathelin, comédie du XV-e siécle, restée célébre A juste 
titre. Selon toute apparence, il a du passer de France en Dalmatie par |’Italie 
et de 14 en Bosnie, 4 moins que, ce qui est plus vraisemblable, il n’ait été 
importé par les matelots italiens 4 Constantinople et par les Turcs ensuite 
chez les Slaves des Balkans.” 


After the first mention of the word “baer” in this tale is the paren- 
thesis “(en slave: megjed = bée).” Pratol, in commenting on this tale 
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(‘Revue des Traditions Populaires,” vol. 9, 1894, p. 550), says that this 
approaches closest, of all the analogues that he has found, to the French 
“Pathelin,” because of the similarity of this “baer” to “bée.” Bolte, 
however, in his edition of ‘‘ Veterator” (p. vii, note 2), classes this tale 
not with those with the sheep’s cry, but with those in which the rustic 
“Jallt,” including it with the Biitner version that has “pa pi pa pi pa,” 
and with the Italian versions cited above which have “ biffiti, baffiti,” 
or “biffete, buffete.” Between these two opinions it is not easy to decide. 
It is at least noteworthy that there is no mention in the Slavic tale of 
sheep or a shepherd, and in this particular the tale resembles the versions 
of the Reuchlin-Hans Sachs series. Professor Leo Wiener has very kindly 
written to me to this effect: “ Megjed” is Servian for “bear” (the ani- 
mal). As Professor Wiener understands it, granting a migration of the 
story from France to Servia, ‘ bée” became “baer” (“bir”) in some 
intermediate German version, which, in turn, was rendered into Servian 
as “megjed.” ‘Of course,” says Professor Wiener, “‘ the process might 
have been reversed.’”’ Personally I am still at a loss to know whether 
the word ‘“‘megjed” actually occurs in the Servian story or not, since I 
have not seen the original Servian. In fact, I find it exceedingly difficult 
to place this story accurately; but if the word used is “baer,” and the 
Servian word “megjed” occurs in this connection, it certainly seems 
reasonable to think that the story reached Servia through Germany 
rather than through Italy or Turkey. 

Another interesting parallel came to hand recently to confirm my be- 
lief in the existence of further material. In the January number of “ Mod- 
ern Language Notes for 1907,” p. 12, is an article by David Klein en- 
titled ‘A Rabbinical Analogue to Pathelin.” It is a parable explaining 
Deuteronomy xxxii, 18: “Of the Rock that begat thee thou art un- 
mindful, and hast forgotten God that formed thee.” The parable is as 
follows : — 


Reuben owed Simeon a certain sum of money. And Reuben came to 
Levi and besought him to give him counsel how to shake off his creditor, for 
Simeon was pressing him hard. And he gave him counsel that he pretend to 
be crazy: “When Simeon comes to thee, begin thou to chirp and pipe and to 
leap about in dances.” He did so, and when Simeon saw that he was crazy 
he desisted from him. Later Reuben came to Levi and asked him for a loan 
for a few days, which he granted. When the time for payment arrived, Levi 
came to Reuben to dun him. And Reuben began to chirp to him as he had 
done to Simeon, as told above. Levi raised his stick on him and struck him 
many a blow, and said, “ Lo, thou wicked man, this counsel I gave thee. Did 
I then advise thus with respect to me?” 


There then follows a commentary on the parable. Mr. Klein speaks 
of a second commentary which one may hear in the synagogue in connec- 
tion with this same parable. “It states that God had taught man how 
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to elude the Devil by unconcernedly whistling and chirping, and man 
has utilized the instruction to elude Him.” 

Now, although the above parable is by Jacob of Dubno in Volhynia, 
Russia, known as the Dubner Maggid, who died in 1804, and although 
it may have been invented by him, yet it is far more probable, says Mr, 
Klein, that it goes far back in rabbinical lore, which has preserved much 
more of the medizval spirit than is commonly thought. Mr. Klein does 
not think it probable that the French “ Pathelin” could have penetrated 
the exclusiveness of the Russian ghetto, especially in the form of a play, 
for only modern Jews have tolerated the secular theatre. In closing his 
interesting article, Mr. Klein suggests that a search be made for other 
analogues of the story in Hebrew legend and literature. 

I have long had a suspicion that the original tale is of Eastern origin, 
or that it is at least a common heritage of the Indo-Germanic peoples, as 
is the case with so much of folk-lore. This suspicion has been increased 
to a belief through my learning that this type of a story is very Oriental 
in character, and that such tales are very common in India to-day. Mr, 
Phil. M. Buck of the Department of English in the McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, called my attention to the prevalence of a 
story similar to ‘‘ Pathelin” in Hindustan, and gave me a version which 
he had heard about twenty years ago in Dwarahat, Kumaon, the pro- 
vince of the hills of northern India, where he passed his boyhood. Mr. 
Buck says, “If I am not mistaken, it was told me by an old Rajpoot 
servant who used to amuse me by telling such stories. He was a regular 
old ‘story-teller’ by the way, and had a most remarkable stock. . . . As 
I remember the story, it was an ignorant villager who questioned a wise 
jogi as to how to get out of a scrape, and who was to pay him liberally 
when he had escaped. He was told by the devotee to simulate the devo- 
tee posture and only answer with a low hum. This he did and escaped, 
and afterward repaid the old jogi in kind.” 

Mr. Buck has most kindly searched in all the Hindu story-books known 
to him, including the Jatokas, but has been as yet unable to find this 
story in print, although he declares that there are many such stories 
afloat all over India. 

Further evidence of the presence of this tale in India has since come 
to me through the kindness of Messrs. Tagore, Gangulee, and S. C. 
Majumdar, Hindu students at the University of Illinois. These gentle- 
men have shown great interest in this quest, and have received from 
friends at home confirmation of the prevalence of the tale in Bengal. 
Among the friends to whom they wrote are two professors of Sanscrit at 
Bramhacharyashram Institution in Bolepore, conducted by Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore of Calcutta, the greatest living poet of Bengal and one of 
the leaders of the new political thought of that country. From one of 
these professors of Sanscrit, Pundit Bidhushekar Shastri, Mr. Majum- 
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dar received a version, the circumstances of whose origin are as follows: 
It was related to Pundit Shastri by Mr. Harisharan Bannergi, assistant 
professor of Sanscrit, who in turn heard it from his father, who is quite 
an old man and knows nothing of foreign literature. This father also 
heard the story when he was quite young from his grandmother. The 
story, therefore, goes back about four generations, to a time when Eng- 
lish had very little influence on Bengal literature, and when the country 
was not flooded with books and newspapers, as it is to-day. Pundit 
Shastri believes the story just as authenti< as if found in any old book, 
and free from Occidental influence. ‘inis Bengalese story is as fol- 
lows: '— 


The father of a poor Brahmin had died. The poor man was compelled to 
buy on credit all the things required for the Sradha ceremony of the deceased, 
such as groceries, clothes, jewelry, sweetmeats, etc. He promised to everybody 
to pay immediately after the Sradha ceremony. The creditors did not object, 
seeing that the Brahmin was really in distress, and that it was an occasion of 
a son’s fulfilling his duty toward his parent, in which piety every man ought 
to help. When the Sradha was over, however, bills from all quarters began 
to pour in; and the Brahmin, in despair, finding no way out of the difficulty, 
was quite at a loss what to do. The more he thought, the more anxious he 
became. At this time his family priest made his appearance, and asked him 
what was the cause of his dejection. He explained it; and the priest, after 
meditating a little, replied, “ Be of good cheer. Here is a solution of your prob- 
lem. Sit quietly here, and if any one comes to you to ask for money, gaze at 
him solemnly and steadfastly; do not say anything if you can help it; if you 
are hard pressed for an answer, say ‘ Virdt’” [which Mr. Majumdar explained 
as merely an exclamation]. The grocers, sweetmeat-venders, clothiers, and 
jewellers began to come to him one by one and to ask for their money. The 
Brahmin gazed at them mysteriously and steadfastly and occasionally ex- 
claimed “ Varit!” One day a creditor coming in for money and receiving this 
sole answer “Virit!”’ found the house-priest sitting near by. He turned to 
the priest, saying, “ Reverend sir, what does all this mean? What is he talking 
about?” The priest shook his head mournfully, and replied, “ Alas! son, the 
Brahmin is no longer himself. The continual thought of your money has made 
him insane.” The creditor was greatly moved by this news, and forthwith 
said, “Is that so! I never knew it. Anxiety for money made the Brahmin lose 
his mind! I am in no hurry. Let the poor man recover first. He will repay me 
afterwards.” 

Gradually this news spread among his creditors, and they ceased to come 
to him for money. One day the priest came to him and said, “Now your 
troubles are all over. All those rogues have gone. No one now comes to claim 
anything. Pay up your dues to your priest. Do not tarry any longer.” There 
was no answer. The priest kept on repeating this two or three times; and then 
finally the Brahmin said, as usual, “Virit!” The priest said, “ Alas! ‘Varat’ 
to me even!” The Brahmin replied, “Yes, Virit!” 


* My former colleague, Professor Raymond Weeks, has just prepared a phonetic 
transcription of this tale (see ‘Le Maitre Phonétique,” Organe de I’ Association Pho- 
nétique Internationale, Mars-Avril, 1909, pp. 66-68. 
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This anecdote is of especial interest not only because of its locality, 
but also because here we find the motif of securing things on credit, which 
motif is characteristic of the first part of “ Pathelin” itself, but is not 
found in other analogues brought forward in this article. It should also 
be noted that in these Eastern analogues there is entire absence of the 
imitation of an animal’s cry, which seems to occur only in direct de- 
scendants of “Pathelin,” and to be absent in other analogues more 
widely scattered. 

In conclusion may I repeat that in my opinion more diligent search 
will bring to light still greater material. This search should be made in 


* Johannes Bolte, in the Introduction to his edition of Veterator (p. viii, notes), gives 
several references to tales in which the method of deceit is merely to deny all, no excla- 
mation being suggested. Here, too, may be included ananalogue told me by my colleague, 
Professor O. E. Lessing, in which the thievish servant is told to say nothing, and merely 
to make “eine lange Nase.’”’ In this tale Reuchlin seems to have been the inspiration. 
These versions with no exclamations do not, therefore, concern us directly, but they are 
important as showing the wide prevalence of the Pathelin type of story. Bolte, in the 
above notes, speaks also of fragments of a Bohemian translation of Reuchlin’s Henno 
which is still in its early sixteenth century manuscript (Vienna Royal Library, ro, 214). 
According to Alexander von Weilen, in Anzeiger fiir Deutsches Alterthum, 17, p. 44, these 
fragments only contain the equivalent of Reuchlin’s Henno, verses 47-141. There can- 
not, therefore, well be any “bée”’ scene. In a note to p. ix of Veterator, Bolte says, “Eine 
russische Prosabearbeitung des Pathelin befindet sich in der Wolfenbiittler Handschrift 
115. 8 Extra. f.’”’ I have no access to this manuscript; but, if it follows Pathelin at all 
closely, it probably has “‘bée.” Other material which is at present also inaccessible to 
me is given in Bolte’s edition of Wickram’s Rollwagenbiichlein, pp. xiii, xiv, 371 (vol. 229 
of the Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1903). These references are to 
translations and adaptations of Wickram’s “blee”’ anecdote (No. 36), and to other lit- 
erature containing this type of tale. I note with interest that among this material are 
references to a Pomeranian tale with “pst” (Brunk, Graziger, 1901, p. 21 = Blatter f. 
pommersche volkskunde, 9, 53), and to a Flemish tale where a whistle is counselled (Cor- 
nelissen-Vervliet, Viaamsche volksvertelsels, 1900, p. 145). 

I am constantly running across the Pathelin motif in more or less reduced form. Re- 
cently in a comic opera the chief comedian sang a topical song, in one stanza of which 
a patient was told to go home and imagine that he was cured. In the second stanza the 
doctor claims his fee, but is quickly told to go home and imagine that he has received it. 
Professor J. C. Bose of Calcutta told me a tale very much on the same order as the pre- 
ceding, differing only in that the doctor asks the patient to smell of a medicine and con- 
sider himself cured, while the patient offers the doctor a smell of some money as sole pay- 
ment. Professor Bose confirmed what my Hindu student friends and Mr. Buck had 
said as to the prevalence of the Pathelin type of story in India. In a similar vein is the 
following doggerel, which I found in a recent Cleveland (Ohio) “ Leader:” — 


“*Is your butter fresh ? Are your canned goods pure?’ 
To the grocery man said we. 
And the grocery man he answered, ‘ Sure — 
Trust me for that,’ said he. 


** And he wrapped it up and we went away. — 
* You 've forgotten to pay !’ cried he. 
But we only laughed in our witty way, 
* Trust me for that,’ said we.’ 


The fundamental idea of ingratitude which is present in Pathelin and its analogues is 
seen in many other forms of stories which are only partial analogues to the Pathelin type. 
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Oriental as well as Occidental literatures and folk-lore. I feel confident 
that this tale in more or less primitive form will be found among other 
peoples. Until such a search shall have been made, and its results, posi- 
tive or negative, well established, the true sequence of the “ Pathelin” 
cycle can scarcely be more than guessed. It is my belief, although I fully 
realize that final proof is still lacking, that the form of the story with the 
whistle, hiss, chirp, hum, — “ Vurit,” “ fyt,” “ pyt;”’ “ biffete,” etc.; “pa 
pi pa pi pa,” “‘plai;” “‘ciffe,” etc., or some word phonetically near either 
of these, — is the older, out of which the clever author of “ Pathelin” in 
France made the bleating-sound to heighten the humorous effect. Alive 
to every dramatic possibility and device, as can well be seen by studying 
the structure of this remarkable farce, the unknown author felt that the 
result would be better if he made the shepherd bleat like his sheep. The 
immediate descendants of the French “ Pathelin” kept this bleating even 
after they had changed or failed to emphasize the occupation of the 
character who uses it. Alongside these immediate relatives and descend- 
ants of the French “ Pathelin,” with this close family resemblance, there 
lived on still the older form of the story with some more primitive form 
of deception. It seems likely that in the older form the priest appears 
rather than the man of law, as is the case with the Bengalese and the 
Brittany versions already cited. This older type we see cropping out in 


In Professor Crane’s edition of the exempla of Jacques de Vitry (p. 47, No. cii) is the story 
of the pilgrim on his way to the shrine of Mont St. Michel. In dangerof being swallowed 
up by the inrushing tide, he prays to St. Michael to help him, offering to give his cow 
and calf as a sacrifice. When the danger passes away in answer to his prayer, the pilgrim 
says, “Nec vaccam nec vitulum tibi dabo.” This tale has many analogues, which Pro- 
fessor Crane gives in his notes, p. 177. It is also found in “An Alphabet of Tales,” edited 
by Mary Macleod Banks, in the Early English Text Society, Original Series, vol. 127, 
p- 521, Tale 782. 

Another amusing modern analogue is in vol. 10 of Modern Eloquence, edited by T. B. 
Reed, in the chapter “‘ Bench and Bar” (p. 56), under the title “Double-dealing.” Here 
a lawyer’s eloquence had cleared a man charged with offering counterfeit money. The 
grateful (?) man gave him fifty dollars for his services, and quickly left town. The lawyer, 
in trying to use this money, was told that it was all counterfeit! 

In similar vein is the following from a recent Philadelphia Times, given as an authentic 
police-court event : — 

“ Lawyer Lipschutz had as a client a long-bearded Russian who was accused of retain- 
ing a watch given him to be repaired. It looked rather black for the foreigner, and Lip- 
schutz fairly outdid himself in trying to convince the magistrate that his client was inno- 
cent. 

‘‘ The lawyer dwelt on the Russian’s ignorance of American customs, his straightforward 
story, and enough other details to extend the talk fully fifteen minutes. His client was 
acquitted. 

“ In congratulating the freed man the lawyer held out his hand in an absent though rather 
suggestive manner. The Russian grasped it warmly. 

“* Dot was a fine noise you make,’ he said. ‘T’anks. Goo’-by.’” 

My colleague, Dr. Simon Litman, a Russian, has a vague recollection of a story in 
Russian folk-lore similar to the Pathelin type. Here there is a repetition of a certain word, 
which Dr. Litman does not now recall. 
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Italy, in Switzerland, in Russia, in the Balkans, in Denmark, in Bran- 
denburg, in Germany, in France, in India. 

I cannot think that all these had their origin in the French farce as we 
know it. It seems to me impossible. I have tried to show that the ele- 
ments in the first part of the French “ Pathelin” have analogues which 
antedate use in the French farce. I think that if this be true of the first 
part of the farce, it is likely to be equally true of the second. 

Another general argument in favor of the whistling or some similar 

sound as the older form of the story may perhaps be found in the exist- 
ence in many languages of a number of popular expressions in which 
the act of whistling or hissing is a sign of insolence, indifference, or con- 
tempt. In English we tell a man to whistle for a thing when we intend 
that he shall not get it. “To go whistle” is “to go to the deuce,” and 
there may be other dialect uses of this word. Occasionally one sees the 
insulting practice of whistling defiantly by some one who does not wish 
to answer or to do some requested thing. In German “einem etwas 
pfeifen” and “einem etwas blasen” both have the meaning not to do 
something for a person; as, “Ich will ihm was pfeifen,”’ which Fluegel’s 
German Dictionary translates as “I’ll do it for him over the left (shoul- 
der),” i. e. not at all; “I have no intention of doing it for him.” “ Ein 
Pfiff”’ is literally a “ whistle or whiff ;” but its figurative use is of consider- 
able interest in this connection, namely, “trick, cunning, fetch, knack.” 
Fluegel’s Dictionary further gives “pfifig” as “sly.” In Hermann 
Schrader, “ Bilderschmuck der Deutschen Sprache” (Berlin, rgor, pp. 
297, 298), one finds the following: “Der verstehtden Pfiff,” equalling 
“‘wer schlaue Kunstgriffe zur Erreichung seines Zweckes anzuwenden 
weiss ;” also “Ich achte das nicht ein Pfiff.”” Of especial interest is the 
word “ Advocatenpfiffe,” which is also in Schrader. This word, and 
“Der versteht den Pfiffe,” would seem to point suggestively to the line of 
argument of this article. In French, and especially in Old-French, the 
hiss or whistle is also a most prevalent sign of contempt or mockery. 
Godefroy’s Old French Dictionary shows many instances of its use, 
especially in the latter meaning (see under siffler, in vol. 10, p. 674 [first 
column], the figurative usages; also in vol. 2, p. 123, the many cases 
under the words chifle, cifle, chufle, sifflement, sifflet, and again under 
chiflement, chifleor, chifler, chiflerie, chiflois, etc.). In Villate’s “ Parisis- 
men” (1895), under siffler, one finds “Tu peux siffler! flét ihm nach! 
(das Erbetene bekommst du nicht).” In Spanish chiflar means “to 
whistle” and also “to mock or jest.” In Italian fischiata means “hiss” 
or “whistle;” and far delle fischiate a uno has the same elements of con- 
tempt that we find expressed by the whistle or hiss in the analogues of 
which we have spoken. 
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THe Hero-TrIcKstER Discussion. — To account for the union of al- 
truism and selfishness, or, at least, undignified waggery, in the character of 
North American culture-heroes, Brinton assumed that an originally lofty 
conception of these mythical beings had become debased with the lapse of 
time. This theory was rejected by Boas on the ground that it does not at all 
explain why there should be such a uniform tendency to attribute coarse 
buffoonery or moral delinquencies of the worst sort to an ideal culture-hero. 
The apparent difficulty, he indicated, vanishes with the misconception that 
actions which benefit mankind must have proceeded from an altruistic dis- 
position. In reality, the heroes of Indian mythology are very often self-seek- 
ers, whose deeds have only incidentally contributed to man’s comfort as well 
as to their own. Quite recently, Wundt, without referring to these earlier 
views, defends Brinton’s thesis of the priority of the serious conceptions, but 
adds a psychological foundation of his own. According to his mytholo- 
gical nomenclature, culture-tales fall under the category of legends (or their 
‘primitive representatives), which are defined as traditions crediting the origin 
of cultural possessions —and particularly of religious cults— to definite myth- 
ological beings (p. 126). That these eminently serious and sacred myths 
become associated with burlesque episodes clustering about the identical hero, 
is explained by the psychological law of contrast. The emotional tension 
produced by the serious plot must be relieved somehow (p. 130). “ Je fester 
das Uberlieferte geglaubt wird, um so leichter reizt es dazu an, den Kon- 
trast der Gefiihle in dem Wechsel von Ernst und Scherz zu entladen. So ist 
die Scherzlegende eine treue Parallele zu der bei primitiven Vélkern den Zau- 
bertanz ablésenden burlesken Pantomime oder auf spiteren Stufen zu den 
Satyrspielen des griechischen Dramas oder endlich zu den komischen 
Episoden der mittelalterlichen Passionsspiele” (p. 48). This somewhat He- 
gelian synthesis of contradictories is far from convincing. It is not clear 
why the emotional strain must yield to a relaxation by blending heroic and 
ludicrous traits. Indeed, the separation of these characteristics in certain 
mythologies occurs, and seems inexplicable on Wundt’s theory. Rabbit and 
Ictinike are distinct personages in Omaha mythology; why is the “law of 
contrast” inoperative in this case? Similarly, why are not the transformers of 
the Western Canadian Indians tricksters like the Coyote of the Plateau area ? 
Why is it Uthlakanyana, and not Unkulunkulu, the creator and instructor of 
the Zulu, that figures as the hero of discreditable adventures? 

When the data are fairly considered, there is no valid reason for regarding 
the buffoon as a mythological character of later origin than the more dignified 
hero. Wundt supposes that single episodes of a comical turn may gradually 
come to overgrow the original cycle, until the hero of tale or legend becomes 
an altogether clownish figure (p. 313). But in surveying the field of empirical 
facts, we are not very frequently presented with such a descending line of 
evolution. Not only is there no abstract psychological reason against assum- 
ing the coexistence of humorous tales at the very earliest stage of narrative 


* “Vélkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache, 
Mythus und Sitte.” Zweiter Band: Mythus und Religion, Dritter Teil. Leipzig, 1909.. 
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fiction, but we find a remarkably wide distribution for the trickster character, 
labelled here Reineke Fuchs or Jackal, there Coyote, and again bearing a 
human name, like the Cree Wisa’ketcak, or the Blackfoot Napi. The interest. 
ing point is that the serious culture-hero does not exist at all in the mythology 
of some tribes. The Dakota Unktomi is described by both Riggs and J. O, 
Dorsey as the incarnation of knavery; more precisely, he might be called an 
ideal representative of the pure trickster type. Yet there is no character in 
Dakota myth that could fairly be regarded as a culture-hero, and the hypo. 
theses of his disappearance or degeneration must, of course, be rejected as 
gratuitous. The question arises, How do the Dakota account for the origin of 
their culture? Unfortunately, the available myths collected among the Dakota 
proper are not very numerous; but the character of the Omaha trickster and the 
Assiniboine tales recorded by the present writer shed some light on the subject, 

The Omaha Ictinike is almost the exact counterpart of the Dakota Unktomi. 
Nevertheless we do find the origin of certain customs ascribed to his activity, 
The Assiniboine I*kto"mi is undoubtedly identical with the Dakota trickster; 
a great many incidents from the Wisa’ketcak cycle of the Cree have been in- 
corporated into the story of his doings, but in almost all of these he remains 
essentially the same in character. For all that, it is to him that the Assiniboine 
attributes the sending-out of the “earth-diver” birds, the theft of summer 
for the sake of humanity, instruction in the killing and skinning of buffalo, 
and the allotment of dances to various animals with orders to pass them on to 
mankind. Some of these adventures display the transitional character de- 
scribed by Professor Boas. Thus, in the theft of summer, I*kto"mi is hired 
to steal the summer by promise of supernatural powers, and his methods 
savor of his usual craftiness. In some of the other cases, however, no egotistic 
motive is apparent. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to me to lie partly in the theory of ex- 
planatory myths recently advocated in this Journal,' and, with special refer- 
ence to biological explanations, by Wundt.? Granting the absence of a figure 
looming as a distinct culture-bringer and the overshadowing literary impor- 
tance of the trickster, granting further the tendency to ascribe origins to 
definitely named and conceived personages, it seems to me the path of least 
resistance to attribute to the trickster the origin of whatever cultural posses- 
sions incite primitive curiosity. This hypothesis seems to account for the 
sporadic cultural achievements of the Omaha and Assiniboine trickster. At 
the same time, it is necessary to remember that another type of character 
may have an origin explanation attached to his myth, or that an origin myth 
may simply represent religious conceptions persisting to the present dav. Thus 
in one Assiniboine tale it is the Poor Boy that devises the buffalo-park, while 
in another the calling of the buffalo is the gift of a waka" female. Among the 
Blackfoot, the Old Man is to a certain extent a culture-hero; but he stands 
completely severed from the series of ritualistic myths, most of which seem to 
have been patterned after a single prototype. We are thus obliged to recognize 
that culture-origins may be secondarily attributed to various characters, and 
that the explanation of certain cultural features may assume a specific form 
(as in the last case cited), which could not be determined @ priori. Even 
where the hypothesis here advanced seems applicable, the occurrence of dif- 
fusion may oblige us to shift our psychological explanation from the case at 


* Vol. xxi, pp. 97-148, especially pp. 123-125. 2 L. ¢. p. 183. 
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hand to the unknown original from which our version was ultimately derived. 
So far as my experience goes, tribes in very intimate contact with each other 
tend to equate their mythological heroes. Supposing that the Blackfoot first 
ascribed instructions as to the skinning of buffalo to their trickster, this would 
of course be an illustration of the present theory; but if the Assiniboine had 
picked up this item with others and transferred them to their trickster because 
they had come to regard Napi and I*kto*mi as one, the psychology of this 
process would be naturally quite different. 

In spite of these indispensable provisos, certain useful practical conclusions 
may be drawn from the foregoing considerations. The trickster may be an 
older type of character in a given mythology than a properly so-called culture- 
hero. It will be desirable to determine for every area whether a real culture- 
hero exists. If not, the next question will be to what extent the problem of the 
origin of culture has been attacked systematically, whether a stereotyped 
answer has been developed, or whether the problem has been solved piecemeal 
by associating definite cultural traits with already preéxisting mythological 
figures. In this way it will be possible to test to what extent the hypothesis 


here advanced is applicable. 
ere advanc pp H. ‘e 


TRANSMIGRATION IN CALIFORNIA. — Among the Indians of California, be- 
lief in transmigration is widespread. Most of the tribes say that the mytho- 
logical beings whom they call “The First People” became animals or other 
natural objects before real people were created. The belief that existing peo- 
ple, after death, enter, or are transformed into animals, is less common. At 
the same time most of the Sierra tribes and some of those in Southern Cali- 
fornia hold that a large owl (usually the Great Horned Owl) makes a practice 
of capturing ghosts of the departed. This belief I have encountered from the 
Noto’koiyo or Northeastern Maidu southward to the Tejon and even to the 
To’ngva of San Gabriel. 

I was once asked by a Northern Mewuk if I had ever seen the broad belt 
of bony plates which surrounds the eyeball of the Great Horned Owl (see 
accompanying figure). On replying that I had, I 
was assured that these closely imbricating plates 
are the “finger-nails all jammed tight together of 
the ghosts caught by the owl.” 

The Northern Mewuk believe that the ghosts of 
good Indians turn at once into the Great Horned 
Owl (Too-koo-le) and remain this bird forever 
after; but that bad Indians turn into the Barn Owl (Et-ta’-le), the Meadow- 
Lark (Yu’-kal-loo), the Coyote (O’-la-choo), or the Gray Fox (Choo’-moo- 
yah). Whatever mammal or bird an Indian becomes after death he continues 
to be forever — there is no change after that. 

The Pa’-we-nan or Southwestern Maidu say that when a person dies his 
spirit (00s) goes out and may go into any one of a numberof animals or things. 
It may turn into an owl or a coyote, a snake or a lizard; it may become a 
whirlwind,’ or it may go into the ground and become earth; sometimes, but 


rarely, it goes off to a good place. 


* The Northern Mewuk also say that whirlwinds and dust whirls are ghosts dancing 
swiftly round and round, and warn people to keep out of their way. 
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Among the Southern Mewuk the old people say that if a person dies without 
a hole in the septum of the nose, he will turn into a fish. In this tribe it wag 
formerly the practice of both men and women to perforate the nose for the 
insertion of a rod of white stone or shell called kun-no’-wah. 
C. Hart Merriam, 





LOCAL MEETINGS 


IOWA BRANCH 


The Iowa Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society held a meeting on 
Nov. 26 and 27 in conjunction with the Iowa Society of the Archzological 
Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropological Society, at the State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City, at which the following papers were read: “A 
Chapter of Romance in Archeology,” by Dean Alfred M. Haggard, Des 
Moines; “The Folk-Lore of Plants,” by Professor Thomas H. Macbride, 
Iowa City; “Some Contributions of Anthropology to Sociology,”’ by Professor 
John L. Gillin, Iowa City ; “ New Light from Old Lamps,” by Rev. J. George, 
D.D., Atlantic ; “ Some Phases of Indian Life,” by Mr. J. W. Rich, lowa City; 
“Some Early Corinthian Vases,” by Professor William S. Ebersole, Mount 
Vernon; “The Religious Customs of the MacDonaldites of Prince Edward 
Island,” by Mr. John F. Reilly, lowa City; “A Preliminary Report of the 
State Historical Department of the Excavation of a Mound in Boone County, 
Iowa,” by Mr. E. R. Harlan, Des Moines; “ Remarks on the Human Popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands,” by Professor Charles C. Nutting, Iowa City; 
“The Story of the Basilica de Guadalupe,” by Mr. Ernest Jules Aguilar, 
Mexico City, Mex.; “Informal Report on an Alleged Find of Copper Plates 
in Michigan relating to the Doctrine of Latter-Day Saints,” by Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, Des Moines; “The Precinct of Aglaurus at Athens,” by Professor 
Charles H. Weller, Iowa City ; “The Story of the Isle of Man,” by Mrs. A. M. 
Mosher, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON BRANCH 


During the past two seasons the Boston Branch held meetings regularly. 
In 1907-08, papers were read as follows: “Folk-Lore Survivals in Shake- 
speare,”’ by Professor William Neilson of Harvard ; “ The Oriental Alexander,” 
by Professor George F. Moore of Harvard; “ Social Customs and Etiquette 
of the Chinese,” by Mr. Edward B. Drew of the Chinese Imperial Customs 
Service ; “The American Indian Medicine-Man,” by Dr. Roland B. Dixon of 
Harvard; “The Cult of the Bull,” by Professor Charles St. C. Wade of Tufts 
College. At the annual meeting in 1908, officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Professor Frederic W. Putnam; First-Vice-President, Dr. Alfred M. 
Tozzer ; Second Vice-President, Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr.; Treasurer, Archi- 
bald R. Tisdale; Secretary, Helen Leah Reed; Advisory Committee, Miss 
Anna Clarke, Miss Marie Louise Everett, Mrs. James C. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Alexander Martin, Mr. R. Gorham Fuller, Professor Lawrence B. Evans. 
Papers read at the meetings of 1908-09 were: “Picture Writing and the 
Alphabet,”’ by Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard; “ Humorous Stories of Nasr 
Ed-din-Hodja,” by Mr. A. H. Lybyer of Harvard; “Myths and Ways of 
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Ancient Greece,” by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts; “Irish Folk-Lore,” Mr. Denis A. McCarthy. At the annual meeting in 
1909, speeches were made by Professors Putnam, Kittredge, Toy, Fay, and 
music was rendered by Dr. Clarence J. Blake. The following officers were 
elected: President, Professor Frederic W. Putnam; First Vice-President, Dr. 
William Curtis Farabee; Second Vice-President, Helen Leah Reed; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alexander Martin ; Treasurer, Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr.; Advisory 
Committee: Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, Miss Anna Clarke, Miss Marie 
Louise Everett, Mrs. J. C. Hopkins, Professor Lawrence B. Evans, Dr. Alfred 
M. Tozzer. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Source Book For Socrat Oricrns. Ethnological materials, psychological 
standpoint, classified and annotated bibliographies for the interpretation of 
savage society, by WiLL1AMI. Tomas. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press; London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. xvi, 932 pp. [$4.77 postpaid.] 


In this solid-looking volume, Professor Thomas has rendered the historical 
and sociological student, and also the general public, a distinct service. He 
has reprinted here some fifty papers covering almost the whole field of savage 
life, each written by a recognized authority on his special field. In many cases 
the original papers are more or less inaccessible to the beginner, or student 
who is not fortunate enough to have access to a large library; and the bringing 
of all these together into one volume, carefully arranged and classified, is cer- 
tain to stimulate interest in the whole field of anthropology and sociology. In 
addition to the original articles thus reprinted, there is a most useful series of 
bibliographies, arranged both by subjects and also by geographical divisions. 
These in themselves are of great help to the student, as they contain mainly 
references to articles in journals and learned society publications which the 
beginner otherwise might find it difficult to discover. Each of the seven sec- 
tions, moreover, into which the volume is divided, is provided with a brief 
discussion by the compiler of the papers included in that section. 

In an introduction, Professor Thomas calls attention to the growing realiza- 
tion that historians and economists, as well as sociologists, need to know 
something about savage life, and that without this knowledge it is almost 
impossible properly to appreciate and grasp the development of peoples or 
institutions. He points out, further, that it is a fallacy to suppose that a whole 
class of phenomena, such as religion, can be explained as arising from a single 
cause, and also insists that we must not expect to find everywhere the same 
sequence of stages in development, or the same phenomenon everywhere due 
to the same cause. He lays much stress on the influence of environment. 

The first section comprises eight papers dealing with the relation of society 
to geographic and economic environment. The scope of the volume may be 
seen from the titles of the following sections: “ Mental Life and Education ;”’ 
“Invention and Technology ;” “Sex and Marriage;’”’ “Art, Ornament, and 
Decoration ;” “ Magic, Religion, and Myth;” “Social Organization, Morals, 
and State.” Of course, the success of such a volume depends mainly on the 
wisdom of the compiler in selecting the materials, and in such selection hardly 
any two students would entirely agree. In the present instance the choice of 
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papers seems, on the whole, a most useful one, although, unfortunately, all 
sources other than English have been excluded. Without exception the papers 
are by English or American writers; and no single paper by any of the well- 
known German or French students is included, although they are not infre- 
quently included in the bibliographies. Apart from any question as to the 
relative merits of particular papers on a given subject, it is unfortunate to 
give the impression that only English-speaking writers have produced papers 
on these subjects worthy of being reproduced. A volume of the sort which 
Professor Thomas has brought out would naturally include translations of 
some articles written in languages other than English; indeed, these would 
have been a great boon to beginners and the general public; for many cannot 
otherwise read the papers in question. 

The bibliographies are, as already stated, very convenient, and seem full 
enough for the purposes of the volume. It is always easy, of course, to criticise 
such selected lists; but one wonders now and then, in running over them, why 
certain rather unimportant titles were included, and other far more important 
ones omitted. To take a single example, Roth’s two excellent but short papers 
on tattooing are included; and Joest’s, Marquardt’s, and Robley’s far more 
comprehensive works are omitted. Other instances of the same sort could 
easily be pointed out. 

Whether or not one feels that in every case the selection of a particular paper 
to illustrate a particular subject is a wise one, a volume of this sort cannot fail 
to stimulate the reader to further investigation. For the teacher, it will lighten 
the task of providing suitable reading for his classes, for it will in many 
instances do away with the difficulty of securing duplicate copies of scientific 
journals, which are often very hard to get. 


Roland B. Dixon. 
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